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Art. I. A Course of Lectures on Dramatic Art and Literature, 
by Augustus William Schlegel: translated from the origina) 
German by John Black. 8vo. 2 Vols. 11. 4s. Boards. 
Baldwin and Co. 1815. 


coursE of Lectures on the Dramatic Art having been 

announced by M. Schlegel at Vienna, in the spring of 
1808, the Emperor of Germany transmitted to him in his 
own hand-writing the permission which had been solicited for 
the delivery of them; and a brilliant audience of nearly three 
hundred persons,. including courtiers, artists, ladies distin- 
guished for accomplishment, men of letters, and celebrated 
actors, assembled with eager curiosity. Madame de Stael, who 
was one of the hearers, has recorded the strong impression 
which was niade on all by the lecturer’s judicious selection 
of instruction and the splendid interventions of his eloquence; 
and the public admiration excited by the delivery has not 
been in any degree disappointed, now that the discourses are 
collected and revised, and exposed by distant publication to 
the severer ordeal of literary examiners. Yet, in all lectures, 
something must be sacrificed to immediate and obvious effect ; 
and, whatever be the topic, the public speaker must exaggerate 
in good or bad, in order that his audience may feel electrified. 
The oral critic, therefore, cannot afford a justice so impartia) 
as the writer. 

We shall run over the lectures, one by one: but, trusting 
to public perusal for a general dissemination of their contents, 
we shall not attempt a minute analysis, or a complete epitome; 
rather endeavouring to dwell on the questionable sentences of 
award, or portions of theory. Disposed to rationality more 
than to mysticism, we are apt to doubt when we do not 
understand ; and some Platonic flights of style, or system, in 
M. Schlegel, not being easily reduced to perspicuous defini- 
tion, these we mistrus We are not fond, moreover, of @ 
priori criticism, which makes the gauge first, and then tries 
the work by it. We think that it is possible to admire 
Shakspeare without deifying Calderon, although M. Schlegel’s 
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an of ric applies equally to both; and our feelings 
Pot a oe cat to Kuripides, to Diderot, and to Kotzebue, 
than these writers can be permitted to claim under a scheme 
of appreciation, which assigns to domestic tragedy and senti- 
mental drama the lowest rank in art. ‘ Tous les genres sont 
bons, hors le genre ennuyeuz,” said Voltaire, liberally and 
justly; and, of course, we should praise or blame by the head, 
and not by the class. Greater power may be displayed by 
-~ artist in a secondary line of art, than by another in the 
rst. 
The introductory lecture treats of the spirit of true cri- 
ticism, and here a good passage occurs: . 


‘ Before I proceed farther, I wish to say a few words respecting 
the spirit of my criticism, a study to which I have devoted a great 
part of my life. We see numbers of men, and even whole nations, 
so much fettered by the habits of their education, and modes of 
living, that they cannot shake themselves free from them, even in 
the enjoyment of the fine arts. Nothing to them appears natural, 
proper, or beautiful, which is foreign to their language, their 
manners, or their social relations. In this exclusive mode of seeing ‘ 
and feeling, it is no doubt possible, by means of cultivation to at- 
tain a great nicety of discrimination in the narrow circle within 
which they are limited and circumscribed. But no man can be a 
true critic or connoisseur who does not possess an universality of 
mind, who does not possess the flexibility, which, throwing aside 
all personal predilections and blind habits, enables him to trans- 
port himself into the peculiarities of other ages and nations, to feel 
them as it were from their proper central point, and, what ennobles 
human nature, to recognize and respect whatever is beautiful and 
grand under those external modifications which are necessary te 
their existence, and which sometimes even seem to disguise them.’ 


M. Schlegel then proceeds to point out the characteristic 
difference of taste between the antients and the moderns; 
which is traced principally to the diversity of religious persua- 
sion that prevailed in the old and in the new world. The 
same idea was maintained by us in M. Rev. Vol. xviii. N.S. 
p- 129. The lecturer would apply the epithet classical to 
those forms, or moulds, in which antient works of art are 
shaped; and the term romantic to those forms, or moulds, in 
which modern works of art are shaped. In reviewing the late 
“Mr. Pye’s Commentary on Aristotle’s Poctics, we opposed the 
Gothic drama to the Greek drama in a similar spirit of classi- 
fication. If M. Schlegel be correct in supposing that the 
Gothic nations borrowed from Spain those early specimens of 
dramatic art which became their favourite domestic models, 
the denomination romantic drama may be the more exact. 
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The antients, and their imitators the Italians and French, 
are described as constituting the classical school of art, while 
the Spaniards, the English, and the Germans, belong to the 
romantic. ‘The latter school appears to be the more natural of 
the two, and to include less of the local and conventional in its 
manner: since the * Sakontala,” a Hindoo drama, composed 
in complete disconnection with either the antient or the 
modern literature of Europe, approaches much nearer in 
structure to a play of Shakspeare than to a play of Sophocles; 
and so does ** The Orphan of China,” in its native form. If 
we remember rightly, it was Herder who, by his rhapsody 
on Shakspeare, first gave to the German critics the luminous 
idea, that the Gothic or romantic drama Should be considered 
as a peculiar form of art, having laws and conditions’ of its 
own; and that it is not less beautiful, and is far more con- 
venient and comprehensive, than the Greek plan of drama, 
which could not have included in one whole the representation 
of any great event, such as the usurpation of Macbeth, the 
conspiracy of Venice, or the revolution of Swisserland under 
Willian Tell. With a chorus of furies, /Eschylus could leap 
over the bounds of space and time in his Orestes, and yet observe 
sufficient probability: but, in general, the supposed presence 
of an unchanged chorus, during the entire action, confined 
nearly to one spot and to one day the incidents that were 
introduced into a Greek tragedy. Hence a scene of family- 
distress is commonly the utmost attainment of the classical 
poet; and a cluster of independent plays, a trilogy, was 
requisite to exhibit on the Athenian stage the events of a 
single Gothic drama. 

‘ The phzenomena of nature,’ says M. Schlegel in his 
second lecture, ‘ flow into one another, arid do not possess an 
independent existence ; a work of art, on the contrary, must 
be a connected whole, and complete within itself’ Certainly, 
great skill is requisite, in the dramatic poet, neatly to detach 
an historic incident from its causes and effects, so as to give it 
a beginning, a middle, and an end; and to round it gracefully 
into a plot separate and entire, and progressively interesting. 
The historical plays of Shakspeare do not always attain this 
perfection; sometimes the action wants unity, as in Henry IV., 
from the admixture of extraneous characters and incidents; 
sometimes it wants wholeness, as in the second part of 
Henry 1V., there being no proper catastrophe, or termination 
of the story; and sometimes it wants progressive interest, as 
in Henry VIII., and is prolonged bese the period which 
decided the fate of the principal personages. ‘Too close an 
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imitation of nature, or adherence to faet, has occasioned these 
faults. 

We have also an explanation of the division of dramatic 
art into tragic and comic pieces, and the greater severity of 
the antients is asserted in keeping each kind unmixed, It 
may be suspected, however, that we possess castrated Alex- 
arian editions of the antient dramatists. Aristarchus is 
known to have struck out many idle passages from Homer ; 
the managers of an Alexandrian theatre may have rejected 
many from Adschylus; and we perhaps inherit ony what the 
pruning knife of the critic has spared. In the Prometheus, 
the entrance of the crazy old maid Io must have been in- 
tended for comic effect: clad in a cow-hide, with horns, and 
in avowed search of a sublime husband, she must, with her 
mops and moes, have excited derision; and the chorus 
satirically tell her, that it would have been better to marry an 
artisan than to speculate on climbing the bed of a divinity. 
In the Persians, the ironic character of the whole dialogue is 
a thoroughly comic emotion; and the return of Xerxes, a 
fugitive, with nothing left but a quiver of unshot arrows, his 
unmanly grief, and the chorus of old noble men, parodying the 
manner in which women were wont to beat their breasts and 
howl at funerals, must have convulsed an Athenian audience 
with loud laughter. Potter, in his translation of A¢schylus, 
has missed the true tone of this piece: his dialogue imitates 
the sedate style of Thomson’s Agamemnon, instead of the 
false tragic of ‘Tom Thumb; and his choral odes affect the 
elegant diction of Gray, instead of the overcharged manner 
of the Probationary Odes, which were before c The 
Persians of Atschylus are throughout written in the mock- 
heroic spirit of Chrononhotonthologos. We are mortified to 
see critic after critic, and even M. Schlegel himself, mistaking 
comedy for tragedy. He professes to treat with contempt the 
translation of Father Brumoy, but he slips into the same 
blunder. 

Lecture iii. is an excellent composition; describing the 
structure of the Greek stage with luminous clearness and 
learned research. This account would exceed our limits as a 

uotation: but it deserves the attentive consultation of every 
diassical scholar. Barthélémy is censured for comparing the 
antient tragedy with the modern opera: since the delivery of 
the Greek actors resembled chant rather than recitative, and 
had principally for its object to render audible to vast crouds 
the words of the poet; while the chorus sang in unison, 
accompanied with simple instruments, rather intended to 
indicate and regulate the rhythm than to overpower the “—— 
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The use of masks is ingeniously but not satisfactorily defended 
by M. Schlegel ; it occasions a loss of pathetic expression and 
change of feeling, for which no physiognomical adaptation can 
be an indemnity: but for impassive beings, such as ghosts, 

ods, and the witches in Macbeth, masks might still perhaps 
be used with good effect. 

M. Schlegel observes that the conception of the Greek 
tragedy was ideal; and that it aimed at heroic delineation, at 
a colossal majesty, and a grace beyond nature. This is true of 
ZEschylus, less true of Sophocles, and not at all of Euripides ; 
—it is true of French tragedy generally, of Young among the 
English, and of Schiller among the Germans. What is the 

roper inference? Merely that the heroic is a praiseworthy 
branch of art; and that to excel in it has in all civilized ages 
and countries founded permanent reputation. M. Schlegel, 
however, seems inclined to place the essence of art in this 
elevation more than human; on which principle, Euripides, 
Shakspeare, and Goethe, the poets who are truest to nature 
and most various in their delineations, must be pushed back 
into the inferior ranks. Grandeur of manner, in the arts of 
design as in the dramatic art, is accomplished by the omission 
of detail, but truth of nature by the insertion of it: hence 
some incompatibility must always subsist between the ideal 
and the true; between the beautiful and the characteristic; 
between the heroic and the natural. Why not award a 
degrees of praise to equal. degrees of excellence in either 
department ? | 

Something is said concerning the object and purpose of 
tragedy; and it is remarked that commentators are not agreed 
about the meaning of Aristotle, who maintains that by the 
operation of dramatic fear and pity the passions are to be 
epurated. — Let us attempt the same thought in modern 
phraseology, and surely its justice will be adthitted. Ever 
stage-hero pleads eloquently the cause of the passion which 
agitates him; and hence a higher degree of fellow-feeling is 
aroused among the spcctators, than similar passions would 
awaken in real life: —but the fear of impending evil and 
vindictive retribution, and pity for suffering to be inflicted or 
incurred, are also carried farther on the theatre than in real 
life. Thus the consequences of strong passions are made 
artificially visible during their very prevalence. The rival- 

pathies are called into lively action, pending a wilder 
egree of fury than such as is usually compatible with any 
foresight or circumspection; and the dramatic spectator learns, 
in consequence, to bear the simultaneous presence of contend- 
mg strong emotions. This exercise of fear and pity, during 
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the very whirlwind of our feelings, progressively enables us 
to overcome that tendency to an exclusive partial one-side view 
of a case, which commonly attends the orgasm of excitement. 
Hence self-controul is acquired at the theatre; and the fre- 
quenter of plays will insensibly attain a power of contemplat- 
ing the different probable consequences of conduct, under a 
degree of internal passion which would operate on untutored 
persons like a blind impulse, like an over-ruling necessity. 
Héschylus paints every passion in the state in which it would 
exist among men untaught by the theatre. The earliest 
dramatist had observed mankind in that condition: but, 
already, in the characters of Sophocles, the emotions painted 
have lost something of their native unity and vehemence; 
they betray a mixture of extrinsic regards ; they have been 
purged of their excesses by fear and pity. 

A little unintelligible mysticism occurs in this lecture, chiefly 
derived from studying the writings of Kant; a philosopher 


who is valuable to the metaphysician for his originality, but is- 


extensively subversive of good taste in writing by the neoteric 
jargon of scholastic terms which he introduced. 

ture iv. disserts well on Auschylus; and the author’s 
remarks on the trilogy deserve selection : 


‘ Among the remaining pieces of Aeschylus, we have what is 
highly deserving of our attention, a complete trilogy. ‘The anti- 
quarian account of trilogies is this, that in the more early times 
the poet did not contend for the prize with a single piece, but 
with three, which however were not always connected together by 
their contents, and that a fourth satirical drama was also at- 
tached to them. All these were successively represented in one 
day. The idea which we must form of the trilogy in relation to 
the tragic art is this: a tragedy cannot be indefinitely lengthened 
and continued, like the Homeric epic poem for example, to which 
whole rhapsodies have been appended ; for this is too independent 
and complete within itself. Notwithstanding this circumstance, 
however, several tragedies may be connected together by means 
of a common destiny running throughout all their actions in one 
great cycle. Hence the fixing on the number three admits of a 
satisfactory explanation. It is the thesis, the antithesis, and the 
connection. The advantage of this conjunction was that, in the 
consideration of the connected fables, a more ample degree of 
gratification was derived than could possibly be obtained from a 
single action. The objects of the three tragedies might be separated 
by a wide interval of time, or follow close upon one another. 

‘ The three pieces of the trilogy of AEschylus are Agamemnon, 
the Choephore or Electra, and the Eumenides or Furies. The 
object of the first is the murder of Agamemnon by Clytemnestra, 
on his return from Troy. In the second, Orestes avenges his father 
by killing his mother: facto pius et sceleratus eodem. This deed, 
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although perpetrated from the most powerful motives, is repugnant 
however to natural and moral order. Orestes as a prince was, it 
is true, entitled to exercise justice even on the members of his 
own family ; but he was under the necessity of stealing in disguise 
into the dwelling of the tyrannical usurper of his throne, and of 
going to work like an assassin. The memory of his father pleads 
his excuse; but, although Clytemnestra has deserved death, the 
blood of his mother still rises up in judgment against him. This 
is represented in the Eumenides in the form of a contention among 
the gods, some of whom approve of the deed of Orestes, while others 
persecute him, till at last the divine wisdom, under the figure of 
Minerva, reconciles the opposite claims, establishes a peace, and 
uts an end to the long series of crimes and punishments which 
desolated the royal house of Atreus. A considerable interval 
takes place between the period of the first and second pieces, 
during which Orestes grows up to manhood. The second and 
third are connected together immediately in the order of time. 
Orestes takes flight after the murder of his mother to Delphi, 
where we find him at the commencement of the Eumenides. 

‘ In each of the two first pieces, there is a visible reference to 
the one which follows. In Agamemnon, Cassandra and the 
chorus sag | at the close, to the arrogant Clytemnestra and 
her paramour Agisthus, the punishment which awaits them at the 
hands of Orestes. In the Choephore, Orestes, immediately after 
the execution of the deed, finds no longer any repose; the furies 
of his mother begin to persecute him, and he announces his reso- 
lution of taking refuge in Delphi. 

‘ The connection is therefore evident throughout, and we may 
consider the three pieces, which were connected together even in 
the representation, as so many acts of one great and entire drama. | 
I mention this as a preliminary justification of Shakspeare and other 
modern poets, in connecting together in one representation a larger 
circle of human destinies, as we can produce to the critics who 
object to this the supposed example of the ancients.’ 


Shakspeare’s Macbeth bears a close resemblance to this 
trilogy of AXschylus, which gives, in three distinct acts, a 
history of the house of Agamemnon. In Macbeth, also, are 
three acts, or deeds, distinct from each other, and separated 
by long intervals of time; namely, the regicide of Duncan, 
the murder of Banquo, and the fall of Macbeth; the first 
serving to shew how he attained his elevation, the second how 
he abused it, and the third how he lost it. A chorus of 
supernatural beings, (the witches of Shakspeare operate like 
the furies of Aischylus,) in both these tragic poems, hovers 
over the fate of the hero; and, by impressing on the spectator 
the consciousness of an irresistible necessity, all the extenua- 
tion which the atrocities could admit is introduced. Criticism, 
in comparing the master-pieces of these master-poets, may be 


perinitted to hesitate, but not to draw stakes. To the plot:or 
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fable of Shakspeare must be allowed the merit of possessing, 


in the higher degree, wholeness, connection, and ascending 
interest. The character of Clytemnestra may be weaken 
without disparagement against that of Lady Macbeth: but all 
the other deélinedtions are superior in our Shakspeare ; his 
characters are more various, more mar’ed, more consistent, 
more natural, more intuitive. The style of Adschylus, if 
distinguished for a majestic energetic simplicity, greatly pre- 
ferable to the mixt metaphors and puns of Shakspeare, has 
still neither the richness: of thought nor the versatility of 
diction which we find displayed in the English tragedy. 

M. Schlegel’s extensive commentary on this trilogy of 
Aischylus is an admirable critical diatribe; original, classical, 
and just. The Sdppliants are stated to form one act of a 
ein th of which the two others, intitled the A’gyptians and 
the Danaids, are lost. ‘The Seven before Thebes ought to lave 
been censured for the needless superfluity of narration; the 
dramatist should bring every possible incident into action 
before the spectator: but here every pretence is seized (as on 
the French stage) to transform action into epic poetry. Pro- 
metheus chained, as we have already observed, is a tragi-comedy, 
the entrance of Io being obviously intended for ludicrous 
effect; the jfire-bringing Prometheus, a portion of the same 
trilogy, was always classed by the antients among the satyric 
or comic dramas; and the catastrophe of the freed Prometheus 
was happy, which in pure tragedy never occurs among fhe 
Greeks. M. Schlegel’s assertion is more tlian questionable, 
tha the antients did not mix tragedy and comedy. 

he panegyric of Sophocles, which is pronounced in this 
lecture, is truly beautiful, and more strictly just than that of 
HEschylus. Among modern works of art, the Iphigenia in 
Tauris of Goethe approaches nearest to a poem of Sophocles. 
It is strange that, of so many pieces as he wrote, (the number 
is stated at one hundred and twenty,) so few have been handed 
down to us; viz. only seven, and one of these, the Trachinians 

being of doubtful authority. . Perhaps the Fhesus, printe 
commonly among the works of er ypidles might with greater 
probability be assigned to Sophocles. At least, we have the 
external evidence of a preface by some antient scholiast, which 
so attributes it ; and we have the internal evidence of a sweet, 
polished, and supported style, so different from the versatile 
and unequal manner of the aill-intuitive (ravcogos) Euripides. 
Here again is, tragi-comedy; ridiculous emotions being 
excited in this play, when Dolon offers to disguise himself as 
a wolf; and, when Hector promises to him the horses of 
Achilles, the spectator, who expects those of Rhesus to be sueé- 
cessfully 
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cessfully wWaylaid, must experierice an ironical smile. From 
this piece, it is evident that the Greeks brotight horses on 
their stage to increase the pageantry: “ fatto il mundo e fatto 
come la nostra famiglia.” 

The grounds of internal evidence are still sttonger for 
assigning to Sophocles the Trgan Dames. The Heeuba, a 
tragedy on the sathe theme, is certainly a work of Euripides ; 
the heroine, tottering on a crutch ard rolling in the dust, has 
that ignoble raggedness with which Aristophanes reproaches 
this tragedian; and critics notice the piece as his composition, 
praising his description of the death of Polyxena, still in her 
last moments attentive to every decorum, and gathering the 
robes over her person so as to fall with decency. In the Hecuba, 
this sacrifice takes place on the Thracian Chersonestis: but, 
in the Trojan Dames, Polyxena is sacrificed under the walls 
of Troy. Now if these two plays had the same poet for their 
aiithor, a consistent, uniform, undeviating legend would be 
adopted in both. The Trojan Dames, therefore, appeirs to 
be taken from Euripides; and, as the character of Hecuba in 
this tragedy is a noble and beautiful delineation, worthy of the 
taste of Sophocles, — as the monotonous prolongation of the 
same emotion is peculiar to his manner, — as the perpetual 
climax of feminine woe is worthy of his art and ingenuity, — 
as the appropriate tone of the choral odes is so studiously pre- 
served, — and as the mythological passages have none of that 
contemptuous impiéty whith marks the theology of Euripides, 
— it seeins more ratiorial and probable to attribute this tragedy 
to his cotempofiry atid rival. Among the lost plays of 
Sophocles, are eiittinerated Athamas, Thamyris, Phryzits, 
Erechtheus, Nausicaa, or the Wash-women (TAuvrpiai), accord- 
ing to Lessing a comic or satiric piece, and Thyestes, of whith 
some idéa may be forried from the Latin imitation preserved 
in the dramatic anthology of Setieca. 

The fifth lecture treats of Euripides, the favourite poet of 
Socrates and of Milton. Yét his dramas are valued low 
M. Schlégel, who considers them as indicating the decline of 
art. Certaitily, they have not the uniform loftitiess of thise 
of AEschylis, nor the uniform beauty of those of Sophocles : 
but they iriclude preiter variety of character, of situation, and 
of emotion ; they have more of fiatiré, if they have less of 
stiige-trick ; atid they abound with séntiments of a penetrating 
wisdom. Alschylus imprints his own heroic arid unbend 
disposition oh every brie of his personages ; — the poet hin’ 

eaks throtivh each trask. His Clyteninestra is but Prdtiie- 
thers ih petticoats; his Eléctra is cast th Wer iidther’s iduld; 
ahd Eteocles and Antigotie have the sine prtotid ei) 
soul. 
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soul. As in Alfieri’s tragedies, the author sits to himself for 
the pone figures in every fresh delineation. — Sophocles 
has less energy than his predecessor. In the character of 
Cédipus, he has scarcely imprinted traces of that wild in- 
temperance of feeling, which was destined to tear out his own 
eyes in the catastrophe. It is not by sudden sparks of pas- 
sion that Sophocles touches, but by repeatedly and perma- 
nently harping on the same string; he excels in patient 
feminine tenderness, in refinement of feeling, and in moral 
beauty, but not in fluctuations of emotion. Though Ihis 
“ang? of characters is wider than that of Adschylus, and is 
made conspicuous by contrasts, yet the outlines of his 
personages are vague, and the marks of individuality faint ; 
they have the average compassed features of an unappropriated 
bust, which the artist has shapen beautifully, but has not yet 
chipped and channeled into a specific portrait. He is at 
home only in virtuous nature, in Neoptolemos, Antigone, and 
Chrysothemis ; his criminals have not the spirit of crime. Nor 
is he inventive, being obliged often to borrow from himself; 
Electra, for instance, when she clasps the supposed urn of 
Orestes, eee nearly the same sentiments which Anti- 
gone advances before Creon. On the contrary, Euripides 
neither casts his characters in one mould nor transplants his 
sentiments from play to play, but is ever various, creative, 
and original. His heroes may be deficient in majesty, and 
his plots in taste, but all his personages have the distinct in- 
dividuality of nature. We trace no resemblance between his 
Hecuba, Andromache, Medea, Pheedra, Iphigenia, Alcestes, 
and Electra; no repetition of the common-places of sorrow, 
but a deeply pathetic and strictly appropriate display of emo- 
tion at the trying instant. Characters which border on each 
other are still discriminated; such as Ion and Hippolytus, or 
the insane Hercules and the insane Orestes. Emotions almost 
incompatible are also made to succeed each other in a breath: 
thus Hercules indulges his joviality when Alcestes is dying, 
without spoiling the pathetic scenes; and this, though not 
a mark of taste, is an indication of power. If Auschylus be 

the Schiller, and Sophocles be the Racine, Euripides is the 
- Shakspeare, of the Greeks ; and it is inconsistent in M. Schlegel 
to assign to Euripides so low and to Shakspeare so high a 
rank. Neither of these writers pursues an ideal beauty, but 
both are distinguished for truth of nature. They do not aim, 
like Aéschylus and Schiller, at a grandeur beyond reality, at 
@ majesty more than human; they are not to be classed among 
the heroic or ennobling poets: they do not, like Sophocles 
and Raeine, subdue within the limits of grace and beauty 
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cvery expression of feeling or passion: nor are they to be 
classed among the idealizing or embellishing poets: but it is 
for copying the impressive phzenomena of human kind with 
fidelity, for catching a striking likeness of men and events in 
a narrow compass, for giving an inherent vitality to their 
personages, and animating each with a soul of its own, that 
Euripides and Shakspeare must be applauded. If they too 
often sink into vulgarity, their bursts of feeling and of passion 
gush into the heart and thrill to the marrow; and they are 
omnipotent over the present impression, whether it be grave 
or gay. 

In the sixth lecture, the author treats of comedy, which 
seems to have begun in the parody of tragedy. A high and 
(we think) a well-founded panegyric of Aristophanes is here 
undertaken ; whose resources of fancy gave a variety to Greek 
comedy, of which the modern stage is in want of the return.— 
In the appendix to this lecture, a scene is translated from 
Aristophanes, in which Euripides is happily ridiculed. 

The seventh lecture relates to the middle comedy of the 
Greeks, which more nearly resembles that of the modern 
world than the early comedy of Aristophanes. We here meet 
with an ingenious application of Xenophon’s doctrine of two 
souls to criticism: 


‘ There are other moral defects, which are beheld by their pos- 
sessor with a certain degree of satisfaction, and which he has even 
resolved not to remedy, but to cherish and preserve. Of this kind 
is all that, without reference to selfish pretensions, or hostile in- 
clinations, merely originates in the preponderance of sensuality. 
This may, without doubt, be united to a high degree of intellect, 
and when such a person applies his mental powers to the consider- 
ation of his own character, laughs at himself, confesses his failings 
to others, or endeavours to reconcile them to them, by the droll 
manner in which they are mentioned, we have then an instance of 
the self-conscious comic. This kind always supposes a certain in- 
ward duality of character, and the superior half, which rallies and 
laughs at the other, has from its tone and its employment a near 
affinity to the comic poet himself. He occasionally delivers over 
his functions entirely to this representative, while he allows him 
studiously to overcharge the picture which he draws of himself, 
and to enter into a sort of understanding with the spectators, to 
throw ridicule on the other characters. We have in this way the 
arbitrary comic, which generally produces a very powerful effect, 
however inuch the critics may affect to under-rate it. In the in- 
stance in question, the spirit of the old comedy prevails; the 
privilege tool or buffoon, who has appeared on almost all stages 
under differeat names, and whose character is at one time a dis 
of shrewdness and wit, and at another of absurdity and stupi ity, 
has inherited something of the extravagant inspiration, and the 


rights 
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rights and privileges of the free and unrestrained old comic wtiter ; 
and this is the strongest proof that the old comedy, which we Have 
described as the original speciés, was not founded alone in the 


peculiar circumstances of the Greeks, but is essentially rooted in 
the nature of things.’ 


We do not, however, feel corivinced that the critic can so 
easily teach a conic as a tragic poet. There is an instant- 
anéous contagiousness in skilful ridicule, which must be learnt 
by practice, not from précept. In life, he who reasons about 
conduct before he acts is commonily a loser of opportunities ; 
rand he who must be jogged for a repartee will invent it too late 
for effect. The painfid have not the rapidity of the cheerfid 
eitiotions. 

Lecture viii. gives an account of the Roman theatre, which 
had little original merit. Its tragedies are imitated from the 
Greek; and some of its comedies are referred to an Etrurian 
dtigin. A tragedy intitled Medea, and ascribed to Ovid, is 
probably the piece included in Seneca’s collection. — From 
the declension of Roman art, M. Schlegel proceeds to the 
commencement of modern or Italian art; notices the pas- 
toril dratna as a peculiarity which had no classical niodel; 
and describes the masked comedy conducted by improvisator 
actors. Alfieri is criticized with severity: but we would assign 
- to his Conspiracy of the Pazzi a more elevated station than 
M, Schlegel allots. 

The ninth lecture treats of the antiquities of the French 
stage, and of the influence of Aristotle and his supposed 
rules on the forms of French plays. The three unities are 
discussed ; and the unity of action is alone defended. 

Lecture the tenth criticizes the principal dramatic works of 
the French. To the Cid of Corneille a high rank is granted : 
but, though it has the merit of neglecting unity of place, and 
tlie earlier scetiés ate spirited, the interest is in anti-climax ; 
and the love of Chimene almost acquires a comic character in 
thie latter acts. — Of Racine’s tragedies, Athalie and Britan- 
nicus are especially praised: but his Greek and Turkish plays 
violate all costume of manners. Among Voltaire’s tragedies, 
Alzire is here preferred. We do not think, however, that 
the philosophic dialogues, which it includes, are placed with 
probability in the mouths of Peruvians: here is surely as 

a Violation of the Costume of manners as we find in the 
Achilles of Racine. In Zaire, thé discovery of her relation to 
Liusigniih, which sctuts early in the play, is perhaps more 
mitéresting than the catastrophe, so that fhe anxiety of the spec- 
tator is in an inverted order ; and the character of Orosman is 
pot Sultanic, but French :—still we consider this traged y as the 
most 
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most masterly and original of all those of Voltaire. The Peze 
de Famille of Diderot is grievously under-rated... Its fable, or 
plot, is perhaps the completest of any dramatic poem extant : 
the action is intricate, progressively interesting, and the soly- 
tion or catastrophe is rapid and complete: the characters are 
various and well-discriminated; and, though the style is per 
haps too declamatory, this poetic prose is the French sybstir 
tute for metrical diction even in epic writing, and must be 
taken, like recitative at the opera, as the condition of the 
appropriate frame of mind in the spectator. The situationg 
are critical, picturesque, and ethically harassing, yet admj- 
rably probable; and all the unities are conquered withayt 
constraint. It is perhaps the only French play in which the 
exposition is accomplished without any narration: generally 
speaking, the French dramatist is as aukward as Euripides ip 
his opening: but, in the Pere de Famille, the necessary prelj- 
minary information is all communicated by implication, and 
wrought into the action. 

With the tenth lecture, the Second Volume opens. It cog, 
tinues in greater detail a survey of the French theatre, and the 
Horatii, the Death of Pompey, Cinna, and Polyeycte, pass ip 
review. On the whole, the best tragedies of the French arg 
those which treat of Roman subjects: Voltaire, in his Birytus, 
his Cesar, and his Triumvirate, enters more into the spirit of the 
times than in Gidipus or Semiramis; and the Britannigus of 
Racine is his master-piece. 

The eleventh lecture includes a survey of French comedy, 
which is under-valued by M, Schlegel. In delicate embanagg- 
ment, and in teasing situation, which gratifies the grinuing page 
ston of our nature, the French comic writers excel. Something 
of malice and something of ridicule are mixed up in this pas- 
sion ; yet it is too pot, bons not to sympathize with its 
object, and too polite to make a laughing-stock of it: no apt 
name exists for this state of mind, of which irony is an ebulli- 
tion. An excellent piece of criticism is the comparison between 
the Aulularia of Plautus, and the Avare of Moliere. 

Diderot’s essay ov Dramatic Poetry, which Lessing congi- 
dered as the best specimen of criticism extant in French, is 
here placed unjustly low. It was perhaps top carefully directed 
to the defence of domestic tragedy and sentimental drama, in 
which line the author aspired to reputation: but surely it con- 
taims delicate, original, feeling, and profound remarks op 
art, and has the the merit of trampling under foot every ng- 
tional prejudice. Such tragedies as Othello, the Fatal Curio- 
sity, and the Gamester, myst remain admirable works of 
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poetry, whatever arguments be accumulated in favour of per- 
sonages more heroic. 

In the twelfth lecture, M. Schlegel compares and assimilates 
the English and the Spanish theatre. Shakspeare is nobly 
praised: perhaps excessively in some particulars. Hamlet, 
for instance, of which the first act excites high expectation, 
and of which the latter acts sink into romantic farce, is treated 
as a profound and complete work of art. Probably we pos- 
sess in it an old play, of which Shakspeare re-wrote the first 
act at leisure, and then rashly hurried the whole before the 
public, with little re-touching of the rest. The shipwreck on 
the coast of Bohemia, in the Winter’s Tale, is here defended 
on wrong grounds: the sea-ports of Aquileia and Trieste were 
appendages of the crown of Bohemia at the time at which the 
scene is faid; and it is common to speak of dependent territory 
by the name of the metropolitan country.— An appendix to 


this critical survey of the works of Shakspeare declares for — 


ascribing to him all the contested pieces, such as Titus An- 
dronicus ; and, with a rashness that is excusable only in a 
foreigner, it attributes to him Lillo’s Arden of Feversham, 
which was written in 1736, and first acted in 1762. In the 
Two Noble Kinsmen of Fletcher, M. Schlegel would detect ex- 
tensive aid from Shakspeare.— A short life of our great bard 
is also introduced ; and his sonnets are justly stated to contain 
several auto-biographical particulars which have escaped his 
historians. — This whole lecture will be read with great interest 
in England, and will supply future editors of Shakspeare with 
welcome additions to the critical estimates of Dr. Johnson, 
which usually accompany the several plays. 

The thirteenth lecture continues the history of the English 
stage, and deservedly praises Marlow, whose works ought to 
be collected and regularly edited. If the plays of B. aumont 
were thrown out of the collection by Beaumont and Fletcher, 
the remainder would form a richer ore. Dryden’s Don Se- 
bastian is under-rated. Rowe is justly characterized. George 
Barnwell is properly cried down, and is far inferior to the 
Arden of Feversham and to the Fatal Curiosity of the same 
author. 

Lecture xiv. treats of the Spanish theatre, which well de- 
serves the study of dramatic authors as a mine of fable rather 
than of dialogue. To Calderon, the palm is assigned over 
all the play-writers of his country. Catholic Germany may 
perhaps import his religious tragedies and pageants: but they 
would not succeed in London. 

The fifteenth and concluding lecture, which relates to the 
German theatre, gives but a concise, cursory, and — 
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deficient view of it.. Perhaps, for the very reason that the 
audience were familiar with the German master-pieces, it wae 
deemed needless to prose about them; and perhaps even that 
which was said has undergone some abridgement, from an 
urbane regard to the feelings of living merit. 

In Schiller, the Germans possess more than an Adschylus, 
since he has all the energy and majesty of the Greek, with 
more plasticity and variety. His «esco, his Mary Stuart, and 
his Wilhelm Tell, affect on the theatre as much as in the closet. 

Of Lessing’s plays, Minna von Barnhelm, an elegant senti- 
mental comedy, and Nathan the Wise, a serious didactic 
drama, are especially extolled: the latter is peculiarly ori- 
ginal, and unites the merit of painting character and emotion 
with delicate and discriminate precision. 

Kotzebue is, in our judgment, unfairly depreciated by 
M. Schlegel. His slightest pieces, comic or tragic, have suc- 
ceeded on every European stage, from Moscow to Paris; and 
in theatrical effect, in rapidity of power over the feelings, he is 
without a living rival. Some of his plays may justly be accused 
of flattering dangerous inclinations: thus the Stranger seems 
to palliate adultery, Za Peyrouse to extenuate bigamy, and 
Brother Moritz to excuse impure marriage with the concubine 
of another: but these dramas are nevertheless in a high de- 
gree impressive; and many of his tragedies superadd to a 
vehement interest a patriotic, sublime, moral, and liberal aim. 
Such is Gustavus Vasa; which, for every requisite of fable, 
of character, and of emotion, surpasses any Gothic drama of 
Goethe, and is inferior only to the Wilhelm Tell or the Mary 
Stuart of Schiller. Kotzebue’s Count of Burgundy will bear a 
comparison with the classical Merope, of which it transplants 
the fable to chivalrous times. His Octavia, which repeats the 
old story of Antony and Cleopatra, has the merit of deli- 
neating the hero with ethic probability, and of arranging ‘the 
incidents with felicitous impression: — but the character of 
Cleopatra is too depraved for her to have overpoised the heroic 
and disinterested Octavia, in the mind even of an Antony. 

Goethe, a living poet, and of all dramatists the most various, 
has produced several acknowleged master-pieces, and may 
be called the Euripides of Gertiiany, or the Shakspeares 
since he excels, like those poets, in distinct characterization, 
in variety and truth of nature, in reliance on internal resource, 
and in a rich versatility of diction. His feminine characters 
are perhaps moré nicely discriminated than his men; and he 
may betray some want of rapidity or energy in his manner, 
which intercepts popularity of effect. Excellent in pourtraying 


the delicate feelings, and more akin by nature to Sophocles,_- 
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Rowe, and Racine, than to the writers whom he has chosen 
for his models, he has expended in the delineation of energy 
much inadequate toil. His Godfried of Berlichingen, and even 
his Zgmont, fall short of expectation: but not so his Claviga, — 
or his Iphigenia in Tauris. | 

On the whole, M. Schlegel’s lectures deserve to be consi- 
dered gs farming an epoch in the history of criticism. With 
an eloquence worthy of Plato, and with a command of fact 
worthy of Aristotle, he has for the first time shaped into a 
system those new principles of decision respecting dramatic 
art, which Sulzer, Herder, and Lessing, had partially and 
severally eyulgated in Germany; and which must naturally 
arise from that more extensive and comprehensive comparison 
of models, which this age of translation has placed within 
the power of all Europe. If any thing be wanting to the taste 
of M. Schlegel, it is same portion of tolerance and liberality 
towards those who have written domestic dramas, and have 
brought on the stage the polished men and women of modern 
life. — ‘The translation is executed with elegance, and displays 
an intimate,conversancy both with the English and the German 
tongue. 


—— Sie, 





Arr. ll. A Descriptive Catalogue of the British Specimens depo- 
sited. in the Geological Collection of the Royal Institution. $Syo, 
pp- 230- gs- Boards. Longman and Co. 1816. 

| ee this useful and interesting tract, the public is principally 

* indebted to Mr. Brande, whose scientific attainments re- 

commended him as a fit successor to Sir Humphrey Davy in 

the chair of chemistry attached to the Royal Institution. In 
forming and arranging the collection to which this volume 
_ Fefers,.and also in preparing the catalogue, the author uni- 
' “farmly availed himself of the co-operation of his friend, 

Mr. J. F. Daniell. | 
Fhe professed objects of the selection and distribution of 

the specimens are, to exhibit some of the more remarkable 

mena of stratification, to elucidate the leading con- 
trowersies of theorists, to. indicate the appropriate mineral 
products of. particular pict, and to present a tangible 
gutline of the geology of our own country. These views, 
reasonable and practicable as they undoubtedly are, haye 
hitherto been but partially realized; and their complete ac- 
eomplishment must necessarily be the result of future ob» 
‘servation, diligence, and enlightened patriotism. Enough, 
however, has con already effected to excite the attention and 
to. stimulate the exertions of the inquisitive. ‘The present 
essay 
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essay alone, considered merely as a sketch of the leadin 
geological features of our native island, is highly creditable to 
its author, and calls for 4a more lengthened examination than 
its limited number of pages might seem to justify. 

The first division, which comprizes the country situated to 
the south of a line drawn from London to Gloucester, has 
already supplied two hundred and sixty-three specimens of 
granite, mica-slate, green-stone, topaz-rock, clay-slate, serpen- 
tine, porphyry, grauwacke, carbonate of lime, schorl, tin, 
opal, jasper, various modifications of copper and lead-ores, 
petrified wood, chalk, marl, various fossilized animal re- 
mains, &c. &c. 


In Cornwall, the predominant rocks are granite and clay- 
slate; and in them the mines of tin and copper are principally 
situated. In some cases, a metallic vein occupies the space 
between the two rocks, so that one of its walls is of granite 
and the other of slate. The most productive veins run east 


and west; and the deepest rapes + are rather more than 
thirteen hundred feet below the surface. 


‘ Very few veins have been hitherto traced through a greater 
distance than three miles, either on account of the interception of 
cross courses, or of their depth, or of vanishing into thin strings, 
which however have often been known to re-unite into a good vein. 
Though veins generally follow a straight direction, they some- 
times elbow out of this regular track ; they vary in width from a 
few inches to thirty feet. A vein of three or four feet in width is 
usually most productive, the larger almost always containing a 
more than proportional increase of useless matter. Among the 
substances met with in the early workings of veins, regarded as 
indicating their produce, an ochrey earth, or Gossan, and compact 
iron pyrites, are most promising for copper, and green earth or 
soft chlorite for tin. Abundance of quartz is rather an ill omen. 
In consequence of the ores of copper not having been sufficiently 
examined, and partly also from their occurring at greater depths 
than the tin, they were long neglected, until in 1735 their value 
was discovered by a merchant of Bristol, and shortly afterwards by 
the Cornish miners themselves. The difficulty of draining deep 
shafts was once a great obstacle to raising the copper ores, But the 
Sm ape in the steam-engine have obviated this impediment, 
and have enabled the miner to penetrate to a depth of more than 
200 fathoms. The upper part of yeins generally contains little 
else than rubble, composed of the debris of the country; the metal 
appearing at a depth of between 15 and 30 fathoms. 

‘ Among the most remarkable phenomena in geology are the 
cross courses or veins, not metalliferous, and running north and 
south. They contain various substances, such as quartz, ochrey 
sand, a kind of clay or marl, &c.; and where they cut the vein of 
metal, (shewing them of posterior formation,) they commonly 


throw it more or less out of its old course, generally a few inches 
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only east and west, but many fathoms north and south. ‘The 
richness of the veins usually suffers by these dislocations. <A cross 
course, when of solid materials, is sometimes productive of good 
in keeping out the waters of the neighbourhood.* 


Several of the specimens belonging to this division have excited 
a peculiar interest, because they seem to prove that the granite 
has been forcibly injected from beneath, agreeably to the doc- 
trine of the Huttonians. Others, again, solicit notice because 
they shew the principal accompaniments of the metallic veins ; 
and others, because they convey satisfactory notions of the 
junction of different rocks. Here we are presented with frag- 
ments of curiously contorted slate; and there, with samples of 
rocks, in different stages of decomposition. 

Granite, clay-slate, secondary marble, and red sand-stone, 
constitute the principal geological features of the county of 
Devon: but it also contains shell-limestone, siliceous slate, 
and breccia. At the junction of the secondary marble with 
the slate, the latter is sometimes observed shooting into the 
former, in cuneiform veins. 

Somersetshire and Gloucestershire are characterized by a 
great diversity of soils and strata: but some of the prominent 
rocks are secondary marble, freestone, oolite, shell-limestone, 
and red sand-stone. Sulphate of strontites is occasionally 
found at the junction of the red sandstone with the bituminous 
marble, on the banks of the Avon; and brush iron-ore occurs 
in the caverns of the lime-stone, in the coal-formation of the 
forest of Dean. 

Dorsetshire offers extensive exhibitions of chalk, flint, lias, 
and other clays, lime-stone, &c. ‘ In the Isle of Portland, the 
superior stratum consists of a calcareous free-stone, extremely 
abundant in shells in the upper part, and less so in the lower. 
Below this is the Portland stone, extensively quarried for the 
purposes of architecture; and between these strata is a bed of 
rubble, containing fine specimens of petrified wood, some of 
which is beautifully studded with quartz crystals. ‘The lowest 
visible stratum of this island is composed of an argillaceous 
lias.’ 

' Wilts chiefly abounds in sand-stone and chalk. In some 
places, large blocks ofa granular siliceous sand-stone lie scatter- 
ed over the surface of the chalk. ‘The celebrated Stonehenge 
is mostly constructed of this material: but some of the locke 
are of green-stone, a substance not found in the county, and 
which is supposed to have been conveyed from a considerable 











¢* See an Account of the Veins of Cornwall, by William Phillips, 
Esq. Geol. Trans. vol. i,’ 
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distance. — The chalk-formation prevails in Hampshire, Sus- 
sex, and Kent; and its super-incumbent strata of clay, sand, 
and marl, with their contained fossils, indicate former alternate 
depositions of salt and fresh water. At Alum Bay, the agency 
of some powerful disturbing cause appears to have elevated 
these strata from their original horizontal position. 


‘The chalk hills, proceeding from Wiltshire to the southern 
part of the Kentish coast in one direction, and to the northern 
point of the Norfolk coast in another, include a low district which 
has been termed the London Basin, and which in many essential 
particulars resembles the Isle of Wight basin already described. 
This basin is open to the ocean upon the Essex, Suffolk, and 
Norfolk coasts, which exhibit sections of its contents. 

‘ The whole of the county of Essex lies in this district, and 
the strata contain a variety of fossil-substances of vegetable and 
animal origin, more particularly noticed in the description of 
Middlesex. 

‘ Near Harwich, some remarkable fossil-shells are found in the 
strata over the clay, especially the murex contrarius or reversed 
whelk ; it is curious that this shell, twisted in the usual direction, is 
also met with in the same beds.’ ° 


These and other details naturally lead to the consideration 
of the London Basin, and of the Brentford fossils, of which 
an account was given in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1813. — To this part of the catalogue is annexed a short ap- 
pendix, relative to specimens from the Parisian Basin, which 
has been described with such minuteness and ability by Messrs. 
Cuvier and Brongniart. 

The second division includes England on the north side of a 
line drawn from London to Gloucester. Here the geological 
series ascends, in a north-western course, from the alluvial 
depositions of London to the granitic district of the Cumber- 
land fells. An upper alluvial tract of clay, sand, and gravel, 
stretches northwards, along the coasts of Essex, Suffolk, and 
Norfolk ; including fossil-bones of animals, and shells of the 
more recent genera, and having their exterior edge sustained 
by the outskirts of a range of chalk-hills. A plain, of calca- 
reous marl, commences at Dunstable, and continues to the 
neighbourhood of Woburn; where we find a range of sand- 
stone hills, intersected by veins of iron-stone, and containing 
imbedded portions of fuller’s earth. The summit of Shotover 
hill consists of a thick bed of marl, including fossil oyster- 
shells, and numerous balls of pyrites; from the decomposition 
of which last are derived the crystals of selenite for which this 
hill is so much celebrated. 

From Woburn to Newport-Pagnel, stretches an alluvial 


tract of gravel, clay, and loosely adhering blue slate. 
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* Peat is dug in many parts of the tract, and an immense sub- 
terraneous forest has been discovered, consisting of roots, trunks, 
branches, and leaves of trees, and shrubs intermixed with aquatic 
plants. It was first noticed at some small islets upon the Lincoln- 
shire coast, near the parish of Sutton. These spots of moor are 
only visible at the lowest ebb-tides, but a similar stratum has been 
found for many miles inland, by boring or cutting down to the 
same level, through the clays and sand which cover it. This moor 
extends over all the Lincolnshire fens, and has been traced as far 
as Peterborough, more than sixty miles to the south of Sutton. 
The varieties of wood which are distinguishable are birch, fir, and 
oak, and amongst these the people of the country often find pieces 
of timber fit to be employed for economical purposes. In general, 
the remains of those trees which are decayed are remarkably 
flattened, which is the case with most of the strata of fossil-wood 
found in different parts of the world. *’ 


At Newport-Pagnel, we traverse the lime-stone-series which 
from Bath extends to Stamford, and thence by Lincoln td 
the Humber ; exhibiting members of different characters and 
texture. — An extensive red sand-stone tract commences at 
Leicester; forming the basis of mostof the surrounding country, 
and comprehending several coal basins, and patches of inferior 
rocks. ‘The coal-repository of greatest extent and importance, 
in the middling districts, is that of Staffordshire, which is 
traversed by the road from Birmingham to Wolverhampton. 
The main ‘bed of this repository is thirty feet in thickness : 
but the upper, middle, and lower parts of the bed differ much 
in respect of quality. 

The granite of Mount Sorel, and the green-stone and ar- 
gillaceous schistus of Charnwood Forest, occur next in pro- 
gress, as we travel northwards from Leicester.—The red 
sand-stone hillocks continue from Mount Sorel to the vicinity 
of Kegworth. Immense accumulations of gravel are found 
between the latter and the well-known mineral productions of 
Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire. —'The Ecton copper-mine, 
in this tract of country, is one of the deepest in Europe, being 
worked at more than two hundred and twenty fathoms beneath 
the surface: but it is now nearly exhausted.—The lead-mines, 
we need scarcely say, are both numerous and important. 

In Derbyshire, the metalliferous lime-stone is bounded on 
the east by coal-fields, which extend from Nottingham to 
Sheffield; and on the west by similar deposits, stretching from 
Newcastle-under-Line, Congleton, and Macclesfield, and 
uniting with the former, to the north of Castleton. 





¢* See an account of a Sub-marine Forest on the East Coast of 
England, by J. Correa de Serra, Philos. Trans. 1799.’ 
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The red sand-stone of Cheshire is remarkable for its ex- 
tensive deposits of rock-salt, one stratum of which has been 
worked to the depth of 120 feet, without finding its termin- 
ation. The longitudinal direction of these beds is from north- 
east to south-west. ‘They have been traced to the distance of 
a mile and a half; and we have no proof that they do not 
stretch still farther, in the same direction: but their lateral ex- 
tent does not reach beyond 1400 yards. _Brine-springs also 
occur in different parts of the district, some of them contain- 
ing more than 25 per cent. of salt. 

Shropshire. ‘The coal-field in this county is on the same 
parallel with that of Staffordshire, and separated from it by a 
tract of the red sand-stone. 

On resuming the course at Macclesfield, we find the red 
sand-stone reaching to Manchester; near which are several 
small coal-fields, situated in the extensive grit-stone district of 
the western division of Yorkshire. On the opposite side of 
this tract, are the collieries to the north of Sheffield, of Wake- 
field, Huddersfield, Halifax, and Leeds. They consist of 
the usual members: but the balls of argillaceous iron-stone at 
Huddersfield are deserving of particular notice. ‘These oblate 
spheroids vary from 3 to 12 inches in diameter; they are 
marked with lines upon the surface parallel to their largest 
diameter, from which many of them have a projecting stalk, 
which proves that they were not formed by attrition: they 
were discovered in a stratum of shale at Perle Moss, in exca- 
vating a tunnel for a canal.’ 

Mr. Brande next adverts to the cannel-coal of Wigan, and 
the rich hamatitic iron-ores of Ulverston and Lancaster. 

At Kendal, the red sand-stone is succeeded by lime-stone, 
and that, again, rests on the grauwacke rocks which are con- 
nected with the slate-district of the north of England. This 
grauwacke and slate country comprehends some insulated 
groupes of granite and syenitic roeks, and some scanty mines 
of lead and copper: but its most valuable product is black- 
lead, or plumbago. 

Towards the north-west, lime-stone, grit, slate, and coal, in- 
cluding the Whitehaven workings, lie on the Peinaeny strata. 

Chalk, flint, gravel, magnesian lime-stone, and aluminous 
shale, occur on the east side of the island, along the coasts of 
Lincolnshire and Yorkshire. These are succeeded by the great 
coal-deposits of Durham and Northumberland, the stratifi- 
cation of which is here particularized.—The number of speci- 
cimens, selected for the illustration of this second division, 
amounts to a hundred and sixty-nine. 
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In the third division, is comprehended Wales, of which the 
southern portion includes a coal-formation, or basin, of nearly 
a hundred miles in length, and about eighteen or twenty 
miles of average breadth. Between Swansea and Neath, great 
quantities of this coal are raised for smelting the copper-ores 
of Cornwall: but the largest works carried on in this extensive 
coal-district relate to the manufacture of iron. 

On the north of the Welsh coal-measures are lime-stone 
and red sand-stone. The latter borders on the eastern side of 
the country, and is succeeded by a very ample clay-slate 
formation, which pervades a great part of North Wales; 
occasionally interrupted, however, by green-stone ridges. 
The lead and zinc-mines are found in a slaty lime-stone, near 
its junction with shale. 


‘ The Anglesea copper-mine has now been worked upwards of 
sixty years, and was originally tunnelled in the usual way, by 
shafts and adits, of which there are now few remaining, the whole 
being excavated, and presenting a vast abyss, in many places from 
50 to 70 fathoms deep, and open to the day. Its walls are ragged 
and irregular in the extreme ; and upon projecting points ef the 
rocks are stages and windlasses for raising the ore, which is broken 
and dressed chiefly by women, whose mouths are secured by 
handkerchiefs, and who wear a kind of iron glove consisting of 
tubes adapted to the fingers, to protect them from the inhalation 
of the dust, and the blows of the hammer. Some of the ore, 
especially that which abounds in iron pyrites, is roasted upon the 
spot, with a view to procure sulphur. An immense pile is made 
of the ore, previously mixed with small quantities of wood and 
coal ; it is covered with rubbish of different kinds, excepting in 
one part, whence arises a flue, communicating with an oblon 
chamber of brick-work placed upon higher ground, which has two 
or three small openings. When the wind is in a favourable 
quarter, fire is thrown into several holes made at the bottom of 
the pile. Its combustion continues for about four months, during 
which large quantities of sulphur collect in the chamber. It is 
occasionally removed, purified by fusion, and cast into moulds. 
The whole district is contaminated by sulphureous fumes, result- 
ing from this noxious operation, and not a blade of grass nor even 
a lichen is to be’ found for a considerable distance. For the same 
reason no steam-engine can be employed on the works. One was 
erected a few years ago, but it soon was rendered useless by 


corrosion. 


The fourth division embraces Scotland and the Hebrides: 
but, as the great outlines of their geology may now be said to 
be terra cognita, we purposely forbear from touching on them. 

Ireland, which forms the subject of the fifth division, has 
been less diligently explored; and Mr. Brande chiefly con- 
fines his observations to the majestic scene of the Giants’ 
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Causeway, and the basaltic formations of Antrim. He alludes, 
however, to some interesting facts which have been observed 
within the range of the Wicklow mountains, such as appear- 
ances of the granitic formation analagous to those in Corn- 
wall; the conical exhibitions of granular quartz, corresponding 
to those in Caithness and in the island of Jura; and the dis- 
covery of gold, tin, and copper, though hitherto in no very 
encouraging quantities. He remarks, too, that, within ten 
miles of Dublin, an uninterrupted space of upwards of 120 
square miles is absolutely without inhabitants. 

We regard this descriptive catalogue as a happy example 
of the application of science to the purposes of practical uti- 
lity: but it might be rendered still more valuable by the addi- 
tion of a geological map. It is accompanied by some pertinent 
general remarks on the soils of Great Britain, principally with 
reference to their subjacent rocks; and by a table of the 
heights of the more remarkable mountains in England, Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland. 
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Art. III. The Substance of some Letters written by an English- 
man resident at Paris, during the last Reign of the Emperor 
Napoleon. With an Appendix of official Documents. 2 Vols. 
8vo. pp. 893. 11. 4s. Boards. Ridgways. 1816. 


{7 is generally understood and asserted that these letters 
proceed from the pen of Mr. Hobhouse, the son of Sir 
Benjamin Hobhouse, and already known (see M.R. Vol. lxxiv.) 
by his Journey in Greece. Like his former publication, but 
perhaps more excusably, the present bears many marks of 
haste, and not a few of inconsistency; the impression pro- 
duced on us, after a perusal of the whole, being much more 
favourable to the feelings than to the judgmeft of the writer. 
Yet we can scarcely hope to be joined by many persons even 
in this limited encomium, when we give the unexpected notice 
that the object of almost incessant panegyric in these volumes 
is the man who was so long the main-spring of war and dis- 
sension in Europe. Our readers, however, will soon see that 
we exercise no undue charity towards Mr. H., and that we are 
periectly aware of the extent of his mis-apprehensions. In 
rendering a report of his book, wé shall take up the leading 
events in the order of their occurrence; and, after having 
exposed the absurd extremes into which he has so often fallen, 
we shall place in the opposite balance the considerations which 
serve to extenuate the error, and to afford a hope of his 
pursuing a more judicious course when he next ventures 
before the public. 
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The narrative opens in the early part of April 1815, a few 
weeks after Bonaparte had made his successful entry into 
Paris on arriving from Elba, the writer being then at Brussels : 
but the news of this extraordinary event induced him to 
repair, with all expedition, to the French capital, and to gratify 
his eyes with the sight of the restored Emperor. He had 
soon a very good opportunity of accomplishing this point, by 
attending at a review of the national guard or embodied 
citizens of Paris in the square of the Tuileries, on the 16th of 
April; and, after some preliminary observations, Mr. H. 
bursts out into the following effusion : ! 

‘ The vast palace of kings; the moving array before me; the 


deep mass of flashing arms in the distance; the crowd around, the 
apparatus of war and empire, all disappeared, and, in the first gaze 


of admiration, I saw nothing but Napoleon—the single individual, — 


to destroy whom the earth was rising in arms from the Tanais to 
the Thames. I know that I never should have beheld him with 
delight in the days of his despotism, and that the principal charm 
of the spectacle arose from the contemplation of the great peril to 
be encountered by the one undaunted mortal before my eyes. 
Let me say also that the persuasion, that the right of a powerful 
and great nation to choose their own sovereign was to be tried in 
his person, and the remembrance of the wonderful achievement by 
which he had given an opportunity to decide that choice, contri- 
buted in no small degree to augment my satisfaction. He has 
been of late often seen and described by those who visited him at 
Elba. I can only say, that he did not appear to me like any of 
his portraits, except that one in the saloon of the palace of the 
legislative body, nor did I ever see any man just like him. His 
face was of a deadly pale; his jaws overhung, but not so much as J 
iad heard ; his lips thin, but partially curled, so as to give to his 
mouth an inexpressible sweetness. He had the habit of retracting 
the lips, and apparently chewing, in the manner observed and 
objected to in our great actor, Mr. Kean. His hair was of a dark 
dusky brown, scattered thinly over his temples: the crown of his 
head was bald. One of the names of affection given him of late 
by his soldiers is ‘‘ notre petit tondu.” He was not fat in the 
upper part of his body, but projected considerably in the abdo- 
men, so much so, that his linen appeared beneath his waistcoat. 
He generally stood with his hands knit behind or folded before 
him, but sometimes unfolded them: played with his nose ; took 
snuff three or four times, and looked at his watch. He very seldom 
spoke, but when he did, smiled, in some sort, agreeably. He 
looked about him, not knitting but joining his eye-brows as if to 
see more minutely, and went through the whole tedious ceremon 

with an air of sedate impatience. As the front columns of a 
regiment passed him, he lifted the first finger of his left hand 
quickly to his hat, to return the salute, but did not move either 
his hat or his head. As the regiments advanced, they shouted, 
some loudly, some feebly, “ Vive ’Empereur !” and many soldiers 
ran 
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ran out of their ranks with petitions, which were taken by a 
greniadier on the Emperor’s left hand,’ — 

‘ The reception given to Napoleon on this dreaded day was 
certainly of a mixed kind. The national guards, all of them shop- 
keepers, and who have been great gainers by the short peace, 
consider the return of Napoleon as the signal of war; they did 
not, therefore, hail him universally nor very loudly. Some regi- 
ments, however, shouted loud and long, and raised their caps on 
their bayonets; and this enthusiasm I have no doubt would be 
expressed by all these armed citizens, if they had as good a 
chance of a state of peace under the Emperor as under another 
government.’ 


These passages may be taken as a fair specimen of the greater 
part of the work: but what will the reader say on finding, a 
few pages afterward, this singular allegation ? 


‘ The royal vice of ingratitude finds no place in the bosom of 
an usurper; this baseness belongs to such as are born kings. 
There is something magical in that power of personal attachment 
which is proved by a thousand notorious facts to belong to this 
extraordinary man; and neyer had one who wore a crown so many 
friends, nor retained them so long.’ 


Mr. H. was one of the happy few who saw no danger to the 
future peace of Europe from the resumption of power by 
Bonaparte : 


‘ That a due guarantee would be given to the allies against the 
absolute power of Napoleon, the formation of a representative 
government, and every evidence of the ascendant gained by the 
people in this country, are sufficient to make more than probable. 
The constitution which he himself has proposed, by putting the 
purse of the state into the hands of the house of representatives, 
makes the declaration of war as dependant upon that house as it is . 
upon the English House of Commons; but in the alterations which 
the chamber, when met, will propose, it is doubted whether the 
declaration of war will be left to the crown; for I see that a 
pamphlet, addressed to the representatives, earnestly recommends 
taking away this prerogative from the sovereign, as well as putting 
the army into the hands of responsible and national officers *. 
Those who aver, that Napoleon, seconded by the army, would find 
means to crush the rising spirit of liberty, and to resume his former 
power in all its plentitude, know nothing of France, as you have 
by this time seen, nor of the army, which would second no such 
project.’ 


The political sentiments of the Monthly Review have been 


too frequently declared, to make us incur the suspicion of an 
undue opposition to the advocates of freedom whenever we see 
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‘* The sovereign was never to take the field, by the constitution 
made during the siege of Paris.’ 
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a chance of good resulting from their arguments: but, from 
our personal knowlege of the French army, we can declare 
that to expect the support of rational liberty at their hands 
would have been a complete delusion. Like other military 
bodies, they saw things only through the medium. of their 
Commander; and how could it be expected to be otherwise 
when that commander possessed imperial power, and opened 
to them an almost unbounded field of promotion? Nothing, 
we are aware, can be more exaggerated than the vulgar 
charges against the probity and humanity of the French army: 
but, even in the early part of the Revolution, when liberty was 
so often in their mouths, they had no just conception of its 
nature, or of the manner of maintaining it against a despot. 
Their habits disqualify them for such speculations ; they pass 
their time in the routine of professional duty, in the recital of 
individual anecdote, and above all in the calculation of future 
advancement. ‘Their feeling towards a leader, at least towards 
one who knows how to flatter them, is almost unqualified 
admiration; which is not likely to be lessened by any infrac- 
tion on the rights of the civil part of the community, of whom 
they either think not at all or think with contempt. 

Mr. Hobhouse repaired with great alacrity to Bonaparte’s 
grand ceremony of the Champ de Mai, of which we have here a 
very copious account, now no longer interesting. —The next 

ublic scene that called for his attendance was the meeting of 
the legislative Chambers. The first act of the Chamber of 
Deputies was to ballot for a president, which was done by 
each member putting his paper into an urn successively, so 
as to give the spectators an opportunity of recognizing most 
of the men of note who had survived the Revolution. 


‘ There was no little tumult in determining whether the votes given 
to Lafayette, without the designation of Lafayette the father, should 
be permitted to pass in favour of the elder or the younger, his son, 
of that name. ‘There seemed considerable eagerness in some mem- 
bers that. Lafayette should not be chosen; and, after the election, 
when a member of the chamber informed me on the steps of the pa- 
lace that Lanjuinais had been elected, and not Lafayette, he took 
me by the hand, though I knew him not, saying, “ Wish us joy, Sir; 
we have not got that man, but one of the right sort ; a bold decisive 
man, notrimmer.” One of the door-keepers, who overheard him, 
rejoined, ‘* Yes, Mr. Lanjuinais is an honest and a bold man, as I 
can tell; for I was the man who brought him the first news, in 
1793, of his being proscribed. I concealed him, and shall never 
forget the intrépidity of his conduct.” Mr. Lanjuinais voted 
against the view title, and was one of the opposition in the 
late chamber of peers. He has been always distinguished as a true 


patriot, firm, but moderate, a supporter of all the first principles, 
but 
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but stained with none of the excesses, of the Revolution. Four 
hundred and seventy-two members voted at the first balloting: 
189 were for Mr. Lanjuinais ; 74 for Mr. Flauguergues, (an elo- 
quent person, and celebrated for his boldness in the legislative 
assembly in 1813, and his speech upon the court of cassation in 
the chamber of deputies) ; 51 for pareette the father; 17 for 
Lafayette, without any designation; 41 for Count Merlin; 29 for 
Mr. Dupont.— Both Mr. Merlin and Mr. Bedoch would have had 
more supporters had not one been a counsellor of state and soli- 
citor-general of the court of cassation, and the other imperial soli- 
citor and ex-counsellor extraordinary of the Emperor in several 
departments. Any connection with the court would be fatal to 
greater favourites than either of those two gentlemen in being 
candidates for the president’s chair: but Mr. Bedoch is elected a 
secretary. You have already seen that the support which the re- 

resentatives may give to the government may be entirely inde- 
pendent of all considerations but those of duty to their constituents. 
You are, perhaps, not aware that the presidency of the French 
chamber does not answer exactly to the chair of the House of 
Commons, at least, not in our times; and that it is not only the 
organ, but, in some measure, the mirror of the assembly, whose 
general complexion may be judged from, and is aiso a little de- 
pendant upon, the character of the man of their choice. Mr. Lan- 
juinais could not be chosen for that dignity of manner or person 
so useful in our Speaker; but for the known firmness and honesty 
which would render him a faithful and fit channel of communication 
between the representatives of the people and the monarch. The 
assembly has the same object in view in the selection of the four 
Vice-presidents, of whom Mr. Flaugergues was the first chosen, 
Mr. Dupont the second, Mr. Lafayette the third, and General 
Grenier the fourth; all of them men notorious for that independ- 
ence of either court, of Louis or Napoleon, which recommended 
them to the representatives.’ 


We have very little military calculation in these volumes : 
but the following anecdote, of a conversation that took 
place a month before the opening of the campaign, is curious 
trom its coincidence with the course actually adopted by 
Bonaparte : 

‘ Visiting an aide-de-camp of the Emperor, I found him em. 
ployed mapping in detajl the country on the Belgian frontier, and 
was asked by him whether a separation of the Prussian and Eng- 
lish armies, and a rapid march upon Brussels, would not surprize 
our politicians in England. ‘ We can beat Blucher first, and then,” 
added he, smiling, ‘ we shall try your Wellington.” ’ 


Living at Paris, and in the way of hearing daily rumours 
on the subject of the most private and important transactions, 
Mr. Hobhouse has in many cases made his book a mere 
vehicle for those unauthorized and almost always fallacious 
statements. How are we to believe that Bonaparte, who for 
many 
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many years past has consulted no one, returned from Water- 
loo to Paris in consequence (Vol. ii. p. 67.) of having been 
¢ over-persuaded by his staff-officers?” Is it not much more 
likely, according to the downright statement of his rustic guide 
Lacoste, that he rode off from the field saying scarcely a word 
to any one; and that he hastened to Paris for personal safety, 
as well as to prevent, if possible, his deposition by. the 
Chambers? There is no truth, we are fully persuaded, in the 
allegations so confidently repeated that his brother Lucien 
urged him to dissolve the legislature by main force, and to 
invest himself at once with dictatorial power; a story which 
can have arisen only from the impression excited by an event 
that is now remote, we mean the conspicuous part performed 
by Lucien op the 18th of Brumaire 1799 ; and even this part, 
when it is attentively examined, will be found to indicate 
much more the character of a subordinate than of a leading 
actor. 

Among other encomiums on Bonaparte, we find (Vol. i. 
p- 243.) the praise of generosity conferred on him because he 
did not inflict a severe chastisement on Augereau; who, in 
his proclamation to his soldiers in April 1814, had said that 
Bonaparte “ had not the courage to die like a soldier.” The 
only punishment imposed on the Marshal was an order to live 


at his country-seat, and even this was ostensibly grounded on 
a public motive. 


‘ The Emperor told his friends, that the reason of Augereau’s 
disgrace was to be attributed to the following fact. Napoleon 
travelling to Elba met the Marshal; got out of his carriage, had 
a long conversation with him, and embraced him at parting. 
When they stopped for the night, the Austrian commissary said 
to Bertrand, that he wondered at the manner in which the Mar- 
shal had been received by the Emperor, as he had for some time 
been in good understanding with the allies. This conversation was 
related to the Emperor, who learnt also that it was believed at 
Lyons that the Marshal had delivered up the town for a sum 
of money. This last persuasion may not be well founded, but 
it was believed at Lyons, where when the Marshal appeared at the 
theatre, some one shouted out, *‘ Are there any more towns onsale?” 
The Emperor was corvinced of the fact, and said “« he would for- 


give the injury personal to himself, but not that which had been 
so fatal to France.” ’ 

The truth is that Bonaparte inflicted very little punishment 
on any of those who had written or even acted against him after 
his first abdication: but we may doubt whether this was the 
result of mildness or magnanimity when we consider that he 
felt that his situation was precarious, that he could not afford 
to swell the number of his enemies, and that his true plan was 
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to exercise no severity except where it could be productive of 
some political advantage. It suited this disinterested course to 
accuse Augereau, in the face of the army, of having betrayed 
the city of Lyons to the enemy: but to have gone farther, 
and to have inflicted a vindictive chastisement, would have had 
no other result than that of exciting the regret of those who 
had for so many years-shared the dangers of the field with the 
Marshal. In point of fact, indeed, Bonaparte was always con- 
vinced that Augereau was as guiltless of the loss of Lyons as 
Marmont of the loss of Paris, although Mr. H.’s perspicacity 
does not enable him to discover the innocence of either. He 
seems equally slow of comprehension when he relates (Vol. i. 
p- 394.) the affected familiarity of Bonaparte, for the purpose 
of ingratiating himself with the French soldiers. If; however, 
our countryman be altogether inflexible in his admiration, the 
Parisians soon shewed a very different disposition; and no 
sooner had Napoleon sent in his abdication (22d June) than 
they gave over all concern about him. It is a curious fact 
that, during the succeeding days, (Vol. ii. p. 12.) they never 
thought of inquiring whether he was at Malmaison or not; 
and that they eventually learned his surrender to a British 
ship of war with the greatest indifference. (Vol. ii. p. 203.) 

On hearing that Bonaparte’s letter to the Prince Regent had 
aot been received, but had been sent unopened to Vienna, we 
are told that theauthor undertook the part of a political adviser, 
and recommended it to one of Bonaparte’s aides-de-camp to 
make another application to his Royal Highness, “ on the 
pretext of the entire pacification of the empire.” This occur- 
rence took place in the month of April; and in the succeeding 
July we find Mr. Hobhouse (Vol. ii. p. 154.) sitting down to 
enlighten Lord Castlereagh on the state of France, by an 
epistle proving that the great mass of the inhabitants were re- 
publicans, when a loud acclamation called him into the street, 
and presented him with another revolution of public senti- 
ment in a display of white handkerchiefs : 


‘ A battalion of the national guards were passing with white 
flags, to the shouts of Vive le Rot. The streets were lined with 
the same troops, in white cockades ; not a national colour was to 
be seen ; the white flag was floating on the column of the grand 
army, and the windows glittered with women and white linen.’ — 

‘ If I may depend upon the assertion of one of the members of 
the intermediate government, what did actually happen was as 
follows: Lord Castlereagh, on his arrival at head-quarters, im- 
parted to the commission his surprise, indeed his indignation, that 
Louis was not yet in Paris, and added that he must come in to- 
morrow, or the next day at furthest. The president of the govern- 
ment replied that he understood from the allied sovereigns that there 
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was no intention, on their part, to interfere with the inclinations 
of the French nation, in the election of its monarch; for answer 
to which remonstrance, his Lordship only introduced Mr. Pozzo di 
Borgo, and the ministers of the other two principal powers, each of 
whom drew a note from his pocket, stating their respective sove- 
reigns’ agreement with the English minister, and their resolution to 
replace Louis on the throne of France. This was decisive, but the 
government was still sitting in the Tuileries, when a squadron of 
cavalry, and two battalions of Westphalian infantry, and several 
pieces of cannon, marched into the Place du Carousel, and occu- 
pied the inner court of the palace; and an officer, entering the 
council chamber, told the coimmissioners that he was ordered to 
evacuate the apartments, and at the same time presented a paper, 
which contained a demand of a contribution of a hundred millions, 
signed by Marshal Blucher. The government remonstrated ; they 
contrasted this demand and conduct with the articles of the con- 
vention, which secured the public and private property; and 
which left the service of the interior of the capital to the national 
guard; but in vain. ‘The officer did not understand the nicety of 
the distinction, and the government had no other resource than to 
resolve upon communicating their forced dissolution to the cham- 
bers, and upon retiring each to his own home. As to the contri- 
bution, they deposited the paper upon the council table, where, 
said the Duke of Otranto, ‘ we will leave it as a legacy for the 
king.” The government did not dissolve itself. It was dissolved 
by Lord Castlereagh.’ 


In turning over the pages of this work, our attention was 
repeatedly attracted by a typographical irregularity altogether 
unusual in a book printed in the metropolis; we mean an 
inequality, in a variety of places, in the number of lines in a 
page. ‘This is curiously exemplified in Vol. i. pp. 94, 95- 106, 
107. 295. to 299. 332-, &c. and we can account for it only by 
supposing that a number of alterations and retrenchments 
were found necessary after the MS, had actually been printed ; 
so that, in addition to, other discoveries, Mr. Hobhouse 
seems to have hit on the very economical one of amendin 
his book by making it first pass through the hands of the 
compositor. 

Some critics, we are told, have chosen to consider Mr. H. 
as writing ironically, and have quoted the more outré passages 
of his ann in support of that view of his doctrines: but we 
prefer the plain course of stating them as we really believe them 
to be meant, and have only to regret that so much good dispo- 
sition should be so materially perverted. If any persons re- 
gard us as carrying our strictures too far, and under-rating the 
value of the work, we have merely to request them to turn 
to particular passages, such as Vol. i. pp. 4. et segg. 293. 383- 


448.; and, for a specimen of the author’s credulity, they way 
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refer to the rumours which (Vol. i. p. 466.) he retails respect- 
ing the numbers of the French army in May 1815. If he 
could not bring himself to suspect Bonaparte of exaggeration 
when he spoke of having 375,000 regulars under arms, the 
result of the battle of Waterloo certainly shewed that no 
second army was at the disposal of the executive government, 
What shall we say, also, of the judgment of the writer who terms 
Caulaincourt (Vol. i. p..246. Vol. il. p. 43.) ‘ the ornament 
of the court,’ and ‘a man of strict principle;’ or who can 
gravely assert, (Vol. ii. p.7 5.) that a * fondness for children is 
one of Bonaparte’s peculiarities ?” Has Mr. H. not had occa- 
sion to observe that a finished hypocrite can assume the 
semblance of humanity on little as on great occasions? and is 
it possible that he can seriously believe that Bonaparte re- 
frained from suicide because (Vol. il. p. 77.) ‘ he thought it 
wrong to make any change in his destiny ?” — ¢ An extreme 
carelessness and generosity in pecuniary matters,’ says Mr. Hob- 
house, ‘ is one of the characteristics of Napoleon.’ How wag 
this exemplified by his stipulating in April 1814 for an income 
of 100,c0ol. a-year; and by his securing, through the medium 
of a mercantile house in Paris, a very comfortable sum for his 
private use, on the very day after he reached the capital from 
the field of Waterloo. This transaction was lately the subject 
of a judicial process at Paris, which ended in the merchants 
making good their claim for the validity of the public securi- 
ties lodged with them by their disinterested ruler. , 
Yet, after all these animadversions on Mr. H, and his never- 
ending panegyrics, we do not say that his book is devoid of 
merit. On the contrary, it affords, in more instances than one, 
a proof that the author, whatever may be the extent. of his 
misapprehensions, does not pervert facts nor wilfully misrepre- 
sent the state of things. Respecting the successful entrance of 
Bonaparte into Paris on the 20th of March 1815, we have 
these observations : 


‘ I must now declare a truth, which my respect for the cause 
with which he is at present identified makes me unwilling to owm 
Napoleon is not popular, except with the actual army, and with 
the inhabitants of certain departments; and, perhaps, even with 
them, his popularity is only relative. At no place is there so 
great a portion of the population decidedly averse to him as at 
Paris. The nobles of St.Germain are his declared foes — the 
have seceded : the shopkeepers, whose interest is connected wit 
peace, wish him no good, as long as they see in him a promise of 
= war. Hence, Paris, on the entry of Napoleon, presented 

ut a mournful spectacle. The crowd, which went out to meet 
the Emperor, remained in the outskirts of the city ; the shops were 
shut—no one appeared at the windows —the boulevards were lined 
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with a multitude collected about the many mountebanks, tumblers, 
&c., which for the two last days had been placed there in greater 
numbers than usual by the police, in order to divert the populace. 
There was no noise nor any acclamations; a few low murmurs and 
whispers were alone heard, when the spectators of these open 
shows turned round to look at the string of six or eight carriages, 
which preceded the imperial troops. The regiments then passed 
along, and cried out Vive ’ Empereur !—not a word from any 
one. They tried the more popular and ancient exclamation, Vive 
Bonaparte ! — all still silent. The patience of the dragoons was 
exhausted ; some brandished their swords, others drew thcir pis- 
tols, and rode into the alleys amidst the people, exclaiming, “ Crie, 
donc, Vive [1 Empereur!” but the crowd only gave way, and re- 
treated without uttering a word. Lady was present, —I 
have the account from her. You may wish me to reconcile this 
with my former statements: but I beg you to recollect, that it is 
my purpose only to tell you what I know and believe to be true.’ 





Another point of a different nature, and in which we ap- 
prehend that Mr. H. is too correct, relates to the inefficiency 
of several of our ambassadors at foreign courts : 


¢ Those who are acquainted with the composition of our diplo- 
matic body cannot be surprised at the Cimmerian darkness of our 
reigning English politicians. It cannot be denied that any English 
cabinet must be exceedingly embarrassed in the selection of their 
foreign agents, and that, frem the necessity of silencing the im- 
portunity, and satisfying the demands of those possessed of parlia- 
mentary influence, they may run an even chance of excluding 
whatsoever things are honest, just, true, and of good report from 
many of our embassies, missions, and correspondencies. Restricted 
to a choice not amongst the most serviceable, but the best allied 
of their fellow-countrymen ; they ought not to be surprised at oc- 
casionally discovering, when too late, that some of their peregr2 
missi have dropped the mode of lying, (allow me the literal trans- 
lation of Sir Henry Wotton’s Latin,) comprehended the old defi- 
nition, and have deceived only their employers.’ ’ 


Among these better parts of the work, we class the observ- 
ations (Vol. i. p. 48. Vol. ii. p. 248.) on the non-existence of a 
conspiracy in Paris to favour the return of Bonaparte from 


Elba : 


‘ Having taken considerable pains to ascertain the fact, I am 
come into that persuasion which prevails most generally amongst 
those who have the reputation of being the best informed ; which 
is, that there was no corresponding scheme laid at Paris for this 
restoration, and that the whole project and execution are to be 
attributed solely to the daring determination of Napoleon himself 
to recover his crown, most happily coinciding with the actual con- 
dition and general feeling of France. What was that.condition 
and that general feeling it is likely that the exile at Elba well 
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knew: He might be informed of this even by the public papers, 
had he not been possessed of correspondents at Paris and agents 
at Naples. But what I mean to assert is, that there was no con- 
spiracy in France corresponding with the disembarkation at Cannes. 

he Grand Marshal Bertrand, the preux chevalier of Europe, gave 
his word and honour to an English gentleman only yesterday, that 
no such conspiracy existed; and that three weeks before their 

uitting Elba not the least idea was entertained of the design. 

he Emperor himself, whose assurance you may receive with 
suspicion, told Mr. S$ as much, in 2 conversation he had with 
him in the garden of the Elysée, and, on being complimented on 
the performance of this, the greatest of all his actions, he said, 
‘¢ No, it was easier than you think; my only merit was making a 
good guess as to the actual situation of France.” ’— 

‘ The treason of Marshal Ney was not in consequence of any 
preconcerted scheme. The Marshal, when he left Louis, had not 
any intention of betraying him ; nor did he adopt the line of con- 
duct so justly condemned, until he found the troops at Lons le 
Saulnier had determined upon joining the Emperor. He was 
weak enough not to do the only thing left for an honourable man: 
instead of returning to Paris with the news, he marched with the 
revolted army, and has branded his name with an infamy that even 
the success of his cause has failed to obliterate. He has no osten- 
sible employ at the Emperor's court, excepting a military com- 
mand; and although he is known to be avery brave man, and has 
the character of a very weak one, is regarded by all parties as a 
disreputable acquaintance. In London liteusete ‘he is cut,” and 
his name and crime have furnished a pun for the Parisian wits, who 
say of his treachery, ‘‘ i/ faut étre né pour ga.” Colonel Henry 
Labedoyere went over with his regiment to Napoleon from the im- 
pulse of the moment, and, as I know from the officer of Napoleon’s 
suite who received the first intelligence of his coming, without the 
Jeast previous intimation being conveyed to the Emperor.—The 
refusal of the garrison of Antibes to join him is a sufficient proof 
that the defection of the other troops, afterwards, was not precon- 
certed, but merely the effect of a spontaneous preference of their 
ancient chief to their new master.’ 





In a subsequent part of this publication, (Vol. i. p. 345.) 
Mr. H. reasons with cousiderable moderation on the impro- 
priety of interfering in the domestic concerns of another 
country. Had France been actually in the hands of the better 
part of the diberalistes, (or, as they are improperly termed, 
revolutionists,) the interference of foreigners might have been. 
unnecessary, and have been called unfair or oppressive: but 
what prospect could be seen either of freedom at home or 
quiet abroad under a military despot? It is to be feared that 
Bonaparte would have acted a pacific part only as long as it 
was necessary to enable him to combine measures for a second 


conquest of the Netherlands; and, had he succeeded in this 
Rev. Oct. 1816. L object, 
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object, what indulgence could reasonably be expected by 
Holland or Germany? ‘The great error of Mr. H. consists 
in seeing things on one side only, and in waiving all censure 
on one prominent character; while he heaps accusations, with 
an unsparing hand, on almost all those who have stood in the 
way of that individual’s progress. 

One of the few points, in which Mr. Hobhouse and the ad- 
vocates of his side of the question have an advantage, is that 
which regards the more than doubtful letters attributed to 
Bonaparte and Murat by the Bourbon-ministry in December 
1814; when they laboured to prevail on England and Austria 
to sanction the invasion of Naples. ‘The short note of the 
Duke of Wellington, declaring that the papers in question 
proved nothing against Murat, is a very gratifying specimen 
of the frankness of our commander; and it forms a curious 
¢ontrast with the diplomatic craft of Count Metternich, who 
had persuaded Murat to take part against Napoleon, by assuring 
him (Vol. i. p. 382.) that Austria was the only one of the 
allied powers % gui luttoif. pour la dynastie Napoleon.” * By 
joining Austria,” said this wily negociator, “ you will preserve 
yourself, and afterward be able to make terms for Bonaparte.” 


‘ The Duke of Bassano was sufficiently polite to acquit our Se- 
cretary of State of partaking in the fraud of M. de Blacas, but 
could not help hinting, that he wondered his Lordship should have 
allowed himself to be the dupe of so apparent and gross an impos- 
ture. And well may he wonder: for it must be past all compte- 
hension, even of those who know our cabinet, to account for the 
blindness and facility with which they fell into the snare of a 
government who they knew were interested to deceive them, and 
whose efforts to produce a decision against Murat they had before 
so repeatedly witnessed both at the congress and at Paris. The 
minutes of the three letters, as presented by M. de Blacas to Lord 
Castlereagh, were all of them supposed to be written in 1814, after 
Napoleon had quitted Paris for the last time; but M. de Blacas 
told Lord C. he had found these minutes at Paris. Now how 
came his Lordship not to ask by what means these minutes came to 
Paris, to which the Emperor never returned after the alleged writ- 
ing of them, instead of being carried with the other state-papers 
intermediately composed, or received,to Elba? Wasit likely that 
they should be sent to the archives, and that they should be the 
only documents of that date transferred thither? The fact is, that 
no private cabinet papers, especially such compositions «. private 
letters fram the Emperor to his brother-in-law, were, or were likely 
to be sent to Paris, after Napoleon had quitted it for the campaign 
of 1814;—and it was unpardonable in Lord Castlereagh not to sug- 

est to himself the extreme improbability of such a supposition, and 


the consequent chance of forgery in the case of the alleged corre- 


spondence. Lord Castlereagh may have had other grounds for 
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going to war with Murat; but this minister in his speech certainly 
lays the greatess stress on this correspondence, and has the extreme 
assurance to open his account of the notable discovery by stating, 
that the Prince Talleyrand had told him, &c. &c. that long time 
after the negotiation between Murat and the allies, the former had 
entered into negotiations with Napoleon to occupy Italy up to the 
Po, and of this + had the most certain proofs. What these certain 
proofs were Lord C. does not say; but proceeds to read and com- 
ment upon the letter of the Princess Borghese, which the Duke of 
Wellington pronounced, amongst others, to be inconsequential ; 
and upon the three letters’ which we now see, and which he ought 
at once to have guessed, to have been fabrications.’ 


The most entertaining part of these letters is the detail of 
the circumstances of Bonaparte’s passage from Elba, and his 
subsequent progress through France in March 1815. Mr.H. 
received these particulars from a Polish Colonel named Jer- 
manouski, who had accompanied the Ex-Emperor to Elba, 
and whose plain and unexaggerated recital affords a voucher 
for its authenticity. We can spare room for only some small 
portions of the detail. — It appears that Bonaparte began his 
preparations for leaving Elba about a week before his actual 
departure, by collecting provisions for the voyage, and desiring 
his officers to stop the sailing of merchantmen and _ boats. 
Col. Jermanouski, commanding at the small harbour of Porto 
Longone, with a garrison of three or four hundred men, had 
acted during some days on these instructions: but 


* He had almost forgotten the embargo, when, on the 26th of 
February, whilst he was working in his little garden, an aide-de- 
camp from the Emperor directed him to embark all his men by six 
o'clock in the evening, and repair to the flotilla off Porto Ferrajo, 
at a given time the same night. It was so late, that he could not 
put his soldiers on board - half past seven, at which time he 
got into a boat, and rowing to the station, arrived at the Imperial 
brig the Inconstant, which was under sail. On mounting the deck, 
the Emperor accosted him with ‘* Comment ¢a va-t-il? ov est votre 
monde?” and, on receiving the answer, said no more. The Colonel 
learned that the little garrison of Porto Ferrajo had not received 
orders to embark until one o’clock.the same day, that they had got 
on board at four, and that the Emperor, with Bertrand, Drouot, and 
his staff, arrived at eight, when a single gun gave the signal, and 
they set sail. The flotilla consisted of the Inconstant of twenty- 
six guns, L’Etoile, and La Caroline, bombardes, and four feluccas, 
The soldiers on board the Inconstant were four hundred of the old 
guard. The Colonel knew not, and no one appeared to know, 
whither they were going, but the guard, when drawn out on the 
beach, had shouted “ Pgris ou la mort!” as if by a presentiment of 
their destination.’ — 

_* During the latter part of the voyage, the officers, soldiers, and 
sailors surrounded Napoleon, who took very little sleep, and was 
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generally ondeck. Lying down, sitting, standing, and strolling 
about him, familiarly, they asked him unceasing questions, to which 
he as unreservedly and without one sign of anger or impatience re- 
piled, although some were not a little indiscreet, for they required 
is Opinions on many living characters, kings, marshals, and 
ministers, and discussed notorious passages of his own campaigns, 
and even of his domestic policy.—He talked without disguise of 
his present attempt, of its difficulties, of his means, ms of his 
hopes. He said, “ In a case like this, one must think slowly, but 
act promptly. I have long weighed and most maturely considered 
the project. The glory, the advantages we shall gain, if we suc- 
ceed, I need not slate upon. If we fail—to military men, who 
have from their infancy faced death in so many shapes, the fate 
which awaits us is not terrific: we know, and we despise, for we 
have a thousand times faced the worst which a reverse can bring.” 
‘ These were nearly the last words which he spoke before his 
little fleet came to an anchor in the gulf of Juan, and they were 
delivered with a more set phrase, as a sort of final address to the 
companions of his great enterprise.—The troops were disembarked 
by five in the evening of March 1. on the beach at Cannes; the 
mperor was the last to leave the brig. Napoleon took some re- 
freshment and repose in a bivouae, which was prepared for him in 
a meadow surrounded by olive trees near the shore, where there is 
now a small column raised to.commemorate the event, and where 
they shew the table on which he was served.’ 


The invaders marched unopposed, and with little observation, 
till they arrived at Digne; which, being a town of some size, af- 
forded Bonaparte the means of printing his proclamations, and 
he now endeavoured to circulate them by every possible means. 
The only place of strength in this part of the country was 
Sisteron, a town small in itself though of some importance as 
possessing a bridge over the river Durance: but, being with- 
out troops, it was easily occupied by Napoleon’s vanguard of 
forty grenadiers, and the march was continued northwards in 
the direction of Grenoble. That city, formerly a considerable 


fortress, was defended bya force of nearly six thousand men, © 


and the time was now approaching at which Bonaparte’s cal- 
culations of success were to be put to the test. In fact, it 
was only on one occasion during the whole of his progress to 
Paris, viz. on the 7th of March, at a place called Vizille, that 
his life was exposed to any hazard: 


¢ Colonel Jermanouski being on the advance, saw a body of 
troops with a white flag drawn up in a defile near Vizille. He at- 
tempted to acing but an officer advancing towards him, cried out, 
«¢ Retire, I can have no communication with you: keep your dis- 
tance; my men will fire.” The Colonel tried to pacify him, telling 
him, it was with the Emperor Napoleon that he would have to 
speak, not with himself. But the officer still threatened, and gave 
the same answer to Raoul, an aid-de-camp of the staff, so a me 
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Colonel returned to the Emperor, and reported his failure. Na- 
poleon said to Jermanouski, smiling, “ If that is the case, I must 
try what I can do myself.” He dismounted; and ordering about 
fifty of his grenadiers to advance, with arms reversed, walked 
quietly towards the defile, where he found a battalion of the sth 
of the line, a company of sappers, and another of miners, amount- 
ing in all to seven or eight hundred men, drawn up to oppose him. 
The officer commanding continued to vociferate, sometimes against 
the Emperor, calling out, Jt is an impostor, it is not he ; and some- 
times against his troops, ordering them to fire. The troops were 
silent and motionless ; for an instant it appeared they were about 
to raise their muskets, when Napoleon, halting his grenadiers, 
walked calmly up to the battalion, and, when close to the line, 
stopped short in the front, looked stedfastly at them, and throw- 
ing open his outer coat, exclaimed, “ Jt zs J, ing damod me! If 
there be amongst you one soldier who would kill his Emperor, now 
is his time.” ‘They were vanquished at once; and with repeated 
shouts of “‘Long live the Emperor!” rushed forward to embrace the 
uard. 
ws Another informant assured me, that immediately after his 
speech, Napoleon walked to a grenadier who had his musket pre- 
sented, and taking hold of one of his mustachios, said, Et toi, 
wieille mustache, tu a été avec nous a Marengo!’ —*‘ Napoleon re- 
mained two days at Lyons, and dated from that town those decrees, 
by which it was clear, that he considered himself as again in pos- 
session of the Imperial throne. His reception in the second town 
of France justified this presumption. He mixed with the people 
in the streets, and at the bail which was given to him at the town- 
house, with the same unsuspicious confidence which had marked 
his former progress, and which was no less apparent during his 
advance upon the capital. This advance was continued under the 
same circumstances as had distinguished his approach to Lyons. 
He travelled often alone, or only. escorted by a few Polish lancers, 
accompanied by the peasants on the roads, and surrounded by the 
citizens of the towns. Macon, according to Colonel Jermanouski, 
was the only town at which he was obliged to ask for the residence 
of the Emperor; in every other place it was sufficiently known by 
a concourse shouting before the imperial quarters. At Autun, 
where he slept on the 15th, and at Avalon, where he passed the 
next night almost unattended, he was received with transport. 
He arrived at Auxerre on the 17th; there he was joined by Ney, 
whose troops had declared for him on the 13th, and also by the 
14th regiment, who marched from Orleans, and continued their 
route to Paris, at which they arrived in six days and a half. He 
received also the news that the 6th lancers had hoisted the tri- 
coloured cockade, and had occupied Montereau. Here he em- 


' barked the Elbese, and the principal part of his army, which now 


amounted to four divisions, on the Yonne, and travelled in his 
carriage towards Fontainbleau: he generally changed his horses 
on the outside of the town, that he might not be impeded by the 
crowd. He did this at Sens, where he was followed, however, 
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and harangued by the mayor and municipality without the walls, 
He arrived at Fontainbleau at four in the morning of the zoth of 
March. There he reviewed a regiment of lancers in that court- 
yard, in which, eleven months ago, he had bid adieu to his army 
and to France. At seven, he learnt that Louis had fled from 
Paris; and at twelve, his army having arrived from Auxerre, he 
departed for the capital.— He entered Paris by the Boulevards 
neufs. The royal army, that had marched to oppose him in the 
morning, joined him near the gates of Paris ; but the brilliant im- 
posing scene, described in the journals as occurring at Melun, did 
not take place.— Napoleon came through the gate of the Tuileries 
opponite the Pont Royal, and alighted at the palace at eleven 
o:clock.’ 


The letter that follows this detail is succeeded by the in- 
sertion of the most improbable charges and even calumnies 
(pp. 109. 143, £44. 158.) against the Bourbons. The author, 
however, does not accuse them of conniving at the shameful 
disorders committed in the last autumn with respect to the Pro- 
testants in the south of France; although it is a remarkable 
fact that the great majority of the latter are attached to the 
cause of the Revolution, as far as that cause involved the main- 
tenance of religious toleration, and the free admission of Dis- 
senters to public offices civil and military. — When treating 
of the feeling of the people a few weeks after the success- 
ful entrance of Bonaparte into Paris, Mr. H. observes: ‘'The 
most decisive national spirit is on the other hand shewn in 
other quarters, and especially in the Protestant departments. 
Some alarmsin Gard, of an insurrection of the Bourbonists, 
immediately assembled 10,000 of the national guards, and 


General Gilly easily collected 25,000 peasants from the 


mountains for the immediate suppression of another royalist 

movement.’ 
We are now to take leave of this singular writer, whose 
reat error lies in not discriminating between the cause of the 
Sata and the cause of Napoleon; and who consequently 
blends, in almost every part of his book, the defence of a man 
who has shewn himself capable of the greatest atrocity, with the 
support of a cause which, however it may have been misma- 
naged and abused, had its foundation in justice, and ranked 
among its advocates many of the most illustrious characters of 
the age. — The style of these letters is often negligent, and 
they are replete with Gallicisms to a degree that might make 
some readers suspect Mr. H. ofan ambition to introduce the 
idiom as well as the politics of our southern neighbours, on 
this side of the Channel. We have ir une part (Vol. i. p. 400.) 
acceptation for acceptance ; in another, (p. 488.) pleasant for 
witty; and in a third, the phrase (Vol. ii. p. 19.) de — 
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de Varmée is translated the materials of the army. We have to 


object likewise to the total want of an index or table of con- 
tents; yet never was such aid more required, since the book 
possesses certainly very little arrangement in itself, and the im- 
measurable length of the details demanded every possible 
assistance that could tend to simplify,or render them conspi- 
cuous. —The Appendix contains several useful documents, 
partly military, but more political, all connected with the last 
short administration of Bonaparte. 





Art. IV. Remains of the late John Tweddell, &c. &c. 
[ Art. concluded from the last Number, p. 16.] 


n the day of Mr. Tweddell’s death, seals were placed on 
his effects in the house of Mr. Spiridion Logotheti, where 
he had lodged, in the presence of Mr. Macri the British con- 
sul, and other official persons. They were contained in four 
trunks, a small box, an escritoire, a portfolio, and a port- 
manteau ; and on three subsequent visits, made within three 
days, the above seals were broken, and an inventory was taken 
of the several articles, in the presence of and attested by tlie 
same witnesses. Much of these literary remains has been 
cursorily mentioned to exist, in former parts of this article ; 
and in addition to all such journals, books of inscriptions and 
annotations, drawings, &«., were eighteen antient vases, 
lamps of earthen-ware, &c., eighty-seven brass- medals, 
labelled ** Macedonia,” and one Randved and fifteen ditto. 
intitled ** Medals of Greece.” — The fate of this property, as 
also of some portions of that which the reader will recollect 
was still at Constantinople under Mr. Thornton’s care, forms 
the chief subject of discussion in the Appendix, at which we 
are now arrived. 

By order of Mr. Spencer Smythe, when he heard of Mr. 
T’s death, the property at Athens was embarked on board a 
vessel for Constantinople, to be there placed under his custody 
as the minister of England. The ship was unfortunately 
wrecked on the Asiatic coast of the sea of Marmora: but this 
portion of the cargo was recovered, and, on its arrival at 
the destined port, was taken into the possession of the Earl 
of Elgin, without any previous delivery to Mr. Smythe, the 
noble Earl having arrived in the interval since Mr. T.’s 
death as Ambassador from the court of London. The 
packages had ‘apparently suffered from sea-water, but were 
permitted to remain for eight weeks in the cellars of the 
English palace, wnopened.- At length, Mr. Thornton, 
L 4 alxious 
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anxious for the fate of so much valuable property, called 
Lord Elgin’s attention to the state of these consignments ; 
and on the 26th of January 1800 an English artist then at : 
Constantinople was desired to attend at the Ambassador’s 
hotel, to view the articles in question, and to exercise his 
skill in rescuing them from the injuries of the sea-water. 
The drawings were then spread on chairs and tables, and 
the artist succeeded in separating and drying several of them. 
Having shewn the fate of this portion of Mr.'Tweddell’s effects 
so far, it is necessary to revert to the other, which had been 
_ throughout under the care of Mr. Thornton, and had sustained 
Ror ain no damage. We have already sseted that the journals of 
the tours in Swisserland and the Crimea, which the author 
clearly valued more than the generality of his labours, con- 
stituted a part of this deposit. Mr. Thornton states that he 
was commanded by Lord Elgin to forward the trunks in his 
possession to the palace, on the day on which the packages 
damaged by the sea were opened; that this uninjured pro- : 
perty was examined at the same time and place; that he was 
present at this examination, and particularly noticed the tour 
in Swisserland, as forming a portion of what had been under 
his custody; and that, when the parties withdrew, Lord E. 
locked the door, and took the key into his own possession. 
Several weeks afterward, he proceeds to state, on going -to. 
his warehouse in Galata, he found that the trunks had been | 
sent back to him, with some of their former contents, but none | 
of the drawings or manuscripts whatever ; nor were these re- 
turned at any subsequent time. The whole of this literary 
property being thus traced by the Editor into the hands of the | : 
Earl of Elgin, a communication was in consequence made to 
that nobleman by the family of the deceased, requesting the. f 
transmission of it, and adding instructions for its direction. 
To this application, the Editor says, no reply was given, 
to his family: but they were satisfied with Lord E.’s good 
intentions from expressions which he used on the subject in 
other quarters. ‘Time passed away, and nothing appeared. 
At last, Dr. Raine, Dr. Parr, Mr. Losh, and some other 
friends of. the deceased, undertook to investigate the causes 
of this delay: letters were sent out to Dr. Clarke, then on his 
travels, who as well as others made representations to the 
noble Ambassador ; and the substance of the answers returned 
was, that the property had been sent home, pursuant to the 
instructions of Mr. Tweddell’s family. Here, then, is the 
point at issue. The Editor clearly does not give credit either 
to his Lordship’s declarations, or to the testimony (to which 
we will presently refer) by which they are supported. His 
| I Lordship, 
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Lordship, however, does not vary from his original statement, 
and adds such farther information as his recollections have 
; | successively supplied. Some of our brother-critics (the first, 
. we believe, who noticed the work before us,) having professed 
5 a strong participation in the sentiments of the Editor, Lord 
. E'gin has published a Letter in reply to their remarks, and 
b subsequently a postscript; and the Reverend Dr. Hunt of 
: Bedford, who was chaplain to the embassy at Constantinople 
$ at the time to which these facts belong, has likewise written 
u a pamphlet in corroboration of Lord Elgin’s statements: in 
1 \ favour of whose testimony it should be added that, from 
f 
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private disagreements, all communication has for many years 
ceased between him and his former patron. ‘The reader may 


- remember that Lord Elgin, on his return to England from his 
e. mission, was detained in France, with many of our country- 
S men, at the rupture of the peace of Amiens: which detention, 
S and other circumstances, the Editor states, prevented the re- 
- newal of any application for some years; and the hope of the 
S recovery of any of his brother’s property had almost subsided, 
Y , when, in 1810, he saw in * ‘The Naval Chronicle” an allusion 
r to these lost papers, which asserted, but from an anonymous 
. source, that copies had been taken of the journals and 
. sketches by certain persons in Lord Elgin’s retinue, more 
O particularly by two of the clerical order. Soon after this’ 
" | circumstance, Mr. R. Tweddell renewed his correspondence 
e | with Lord I.; who, in answer, pleaded distance of time, and 
- failure of memory, as excuses for not giving more particulars 
y respecting the transmission of the property in question, but 
e . added that some zmpressions remained, by which he ventured 
O . to state as follows : 


‘ That certain effects of Mr. Tweddell, sent from Greece by sea, 
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“a were brought to the residence of the English mission at Péra, after 
n : having first suffered shipwreck; that among them were several 
d | drawings executed bya French artist, some memoranda of inscrip- 
. tions, and a few * trifling notes” on his tour in Greece; and that 
. : the whole had been so much damaged by salt water as to warrant 
l. the description (for so it is expressed) of being ‘in a very deplor- 
r able state.” His Lordship’s “ impression” further is, that some of | 
os the gentlemen attached to the embassy did charge themselves with 
is the more immediate care of the property in question; and he 
e believes that it was sent home, either under the personal care of 
d the late Professor Carlyle, or, by his direction, in a merchant-ship 


called the Duncan, along with several boxes of presents to 


- Mr. Pitt and Lord Grenville.’ 

le ». @ . . 

= In reply to an additional question, whether copies of 
h journals, &c. had been made, his Lordship said, “ that he had 
. no guess or belief that any such thing took place, but that it 
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was possible that some of the notes or inscriptions might have 
been copied by gentlemen of the embassy engaged in similar 
researches, but that he had none in his possession, and did 
not know of any.” Mr. R. Tweddell ascertained that the 
ship Duncan, mentioned in Lord E.’s reply, did depart from 
Constantinople on the 5th of October 1800; that at Smyrna 
she was taken up as a transport; that in consequence the 
greater part of her cargo was removed to the Princessa, 
Captain W. Lee, who asserts that he never had in his vessel 
a consignment for Mr. Tweddell or Mr. Losh; that the re- 
maining part of the Duncan’s cargo was subsequently trans- 
ferred to the Flora, Captain Merrylees, which arrived safely, 
but, according to the custom-house-reports, brought no 


consignment addressed as above. Lord Grenville’s presents _ 


arrived in safety. From these documents, the Editor infers 
that his brother’s property could never have been shipped 
in the Duncan.” Having come to this conclusion in his 
own mind, Mr. R. Tweddell drew up a memorial to the 
Levant-Company, requesting that a search might be made 
in places under their jurisdiction: the request was granted, 
but proved as unsuccessful as all former attempts at recovery. 

So far we have given the outline of the Editor’s case as it 
is detailed by himself: but we omit points which appear to 
us of a minor cousideration ; such as the question, how far 
Lord Elgin was justified in taking the property originally into 
his custody, particularly that which had been left with 
Mr. Thornton: since in this and some other cases, if his 
Lordship did not act according to propriety, (a point on which 
we do not profess ourselves competent to judge,) still his 
error may surely be attributed with as much reason and justice 
to a wrong view of his duty as to any sinister motives. 

We have now to attend to the defence which the Karl has 
made against these charges; and which he regards as an 
answer to Mr. R. Tweddell, as well as to the critics who 
had sided with Mr. 'T. against him, since he had found that 
their observations on him were in fact a condensed repetition 
of what the Editor of this volume had previously brought 
forwards. We will consider Lord Elgin, therefore, as reply- 
ing to Mr. Tweddell. 

ee E. allows that both portions of the late Mr. 'Twed- 
dell’s property came into his hands in or nearly in the 
manner already specified, but he intimates doubts whether 
the cases and trunks had not been previously despoiled of some 
of the articles in them; because, on opening the packages 


saved from shipwreck, their contents, he states, were found . 


in great confusion, much appeared to have been an 
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and the whole were soaked with sea-water. Dr. Hunt says 
that the medals had been plundered, and that several little gold 
articles were gone, which jet. had probably taken place 
after the recovery from shipwreck. The trunks also, which 
had been under Mr. Thornton’s care, had been without 
locks for a considerable time; it having been deemed 
necessary to open them after the fire at Péra, in order to 
ascertain whether their contents had been damaged, as 
the exterior had been scorched. We do not see any impro- 
bability in the supposition that some depredations might 
have been committed ;. and it seems tolerably clear that much 
of the literary property was in a very damaged state. This 
is a source of regret on many accounts: but, as all parties 
allow that much was saved, we have still the question to 
solve, what has become of that relic? The following is Lord 
Elgin’s account of the transmission of it: 


‘ It is, therefore, exclusively to Mr. Tweddell’s manuscripts and 
drawings, that I am now to direct my attention. It will readily be 
believed, that, at the period in question, neither literary pursuits, 
nor private business of any kind, could occupy much of my time. 
The circumstances under which I engaged in the arduous duties 
of this mission, and particularly the incessant and anxious corre- 
spondence connected with the presence of the French army in 
Egypt, left me little leisure to attend to affairs of a more private 
kind. Dr. Hunt states accordingly, that, in the absence of the 
other official members of the embassy, employed on distant missions, 
much public business devolved upon him; and that the late Pro- 
fessor Carlyle, who had accompanied the embassy, was the person 
whom I was accustomed to consult on matters of a literary or pri- 
vate nature. He thence infers the probability, that that gentle- 
man assisted me in transmitting Mr. Tweddell’s papers to England; 
and he positively states, of his own knowledge, that Mr. Carlyle re- 
commended that they should be consigned to a Mr. Losh, a friend 
of Mr. Tweddell’s family. 

‘ Various circumstances concur to render this extremely pros 
bable. Mr. Carlyle had known Mr. Tweddell at Cambridge ; he 
was connected, both by birth and by his church preferments*, with 
the district in which Mr. Tweddell’s family resided; and; in fact, 
was himself acquainted with the family. 

‘ Considering, therefore, on the one hand, the circumstances of 
my situation, and, on the other, the relative situations of Mr. Car- 
lyle and Mr. Tweddell, nothing can be more probable than that the 
manuscripts and drawings of Mr. Tweddell were transmitted to his 


family, under the immediate directions of Mr. Carlyle.’ — (Lord 
Exetn’s Letter.) 


In corroboration of this statement, his Lordship quotes a 
passage of a letter from Mr. R. Tweddell addressed to him, 




















é : He was Dean of Carlisle, and was afterwards Vicar of New- 
castle.’ 
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containing this sentence: ‘* Since I had the honour of re- 
ceiving your Lordship’s favour of the oth of February last, I 
have taken occasion, so far as a tedious indisposition would 
allow me, to look over, with particular care, my father’s 
papers and records of correspondence, and I find it mentioned 
in a very circumstantial manner, that you had complied with 
Mr. ‘T'weddell’s directjons, in transmitting the papers and other 
effects of his lateson,”’ From these words, Lord E. draws 
the inference that the property must have been transmitted, 
and that the Tweddell-family knew that it was so. Here we 
differ with his Lordship. The word “ compliance,” used by 
the elder Mr. Tweddell, does not convey to us the meaning 
which Lord Elgin attaches to it. The act of transmission is 
not of necessity contemporaneous with a verbal or a written com- 
pliance with a request of such a nature, and we see no reason 
for supposing that the “ compliance” here mentioned was of any 
other description than a verbal or an epistolary communication. 
The property in question may be at the bottom of the ocean, 
may have been lost in re-shipment of cargoes, or in any other 
way, but we do not believe that any of Mr. Tweddell’s con- 
nections ever received it, or had authentic advices of its em- 
barkation. Of those parts of Lord Elgin’s pamphlet, which 
argue the improbability of his committing so base an action, 
and the little advantage that it could have given him, we shall 
make no other remark than that, his character, as far as we 
know, having always stood unimpeached as aman of honour, 
in this light such an action is very improbable indeed; and 
doubtless any person, who wishes to form a decision on this 
subject, will take this as no weak evidence in his Lordship’s 
favour. — In the Earl’s second pamphlet, or “ Postscript to 
his Letter,” several pages are employed in proving that the 
extent and value of the property saved, and ever in the Am- 
bassador’s custody, were much less than the Tweddell-family 
imagined: but this isa portion of the argument which we have 
already dismissed, as not relevant to the main object of discus- 
sion. Mr. Carlyle, the Professor at Cambridge, parted with 


Lord Elgin (as did Dr. Hunt) with feelings of hostility; and. 


Mr. Losh describes the former as having said to him, * he 
thought his Lordship would not take the property in question, 
because he did not see how he could convert it into money :” 
which Lord Elgin quotes to prove that it was the opinion of 
an open enemy “ ¢hat he would not take the property in ques- 
tion.” We think that his Lordship had better have omitted 
such:a reference: it proves nothing any way, and only shews, 
what few would wish to publish, that much freedom of lan- 


guage has been’ used respecting him. Dr. Hunt, on the con- 
| ° trary; 
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trary, in his pamphlet*, concurs with the most material 
of Lord Elgin’s statements ; and he expresses his conviction, 
from sundry circumstances occurring to his memory, that the 
property was transmitted. The greater part of his narrative 
is occupied with an explanation of the intimation given by 
Mr. R. Tweddell, about copies having been taken from his 
brother’s works: a point on which we scarcely touched, 
and which we shall also pass over here, only adding that 
Dr. Hunt’s account of the business seems by no means unsatis- 
factory. 

Here we beg permission to withdraw from this much-agi- 
tated question, having placed the heads of the case, impartially 
we trust, before our readers: —at least we can conscientiously 
declare that on neither side have we purposely omitted the 
points which we deemed most relevant to the cause of the 
respective parties. 

F rom all that we have said, it will not surprize the reader 
to be told, that * The Remains of John Tweddell’ contain 
very little to repay the expectation raised by such a title. His 
letters were never intended by him for the public eye, though, as 
a series of private correspondence, they evince that elegance of 
mind, and that purity of heart, for which their author was re- 
markable: nor, though written while he was abroad, must 
they be considered as the journal of a traveller under the form 
of letters; this being so far from the writer’s view of them, 
that we know his journals were kept with wonderful accuracy, 
while his letters are allowed to flow in an easy desultory 
stream, natural to the effusions of private intercourse. — Of 
the only remaining portion of the work, the “ Prolusiones 
Juveniles,” our opinions, or rather our eulogies, are already 
on record+; with our fond anticipations that the then juve- 
nile author would live * to mellow the eloquent fervour of 
youthful feeling by the more dignified energy of maturity.” 
Nothing, therefore, is left for us but to add a few words on 
Mr. Robert 'Tweddell’s merits as editor of the pages before us. 
His biographical memoir, then, the only portion of the volume 
which has the recommendation of brevity, is confused and 
unsatisfactory : — it is left to the reader’s own judgment to 
assign what portions of his brother’s education he pleases to 

Mr. Raine, and what to Dr. Parr; — no date is given of his 
removal to the University, the time of which can be ascertamed 





* “ Narrative of what is known respecting the literary Remains 
ef the late John Tweddell, by Philip Hunt, LL.D.” 
Londony Rodwell and Martin. 8vo. pp.47. 

+ Seé M. R. New Series, Vol. xii. p. 327, &e. 
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only by a rude guess, from the date of his election to his fel- 
lowship ; — a view of his character is abruptly introduced in the 
narration of the life, which might with effect have been reserved 
for the close of it;—-and fragments of letters interrupt the 
continuity of the whole. With regard to the correspondence, 
selection and annotation were the only points in which the 
Editor could exercise his judgment, and we cannot compli- 
ment him on his success in either of these branches of his 
duty. What he may have omitted, we know not: but he un- 
doubtedly has published much which had better have been 
suppressed. We allude especially to some letters purely do- 
mestic, and a few passages in others, written probably under 
the influence of accidental petulance of temper, from which 
the very best of us are not at all times free, and calculated 
by their publication to wound the feelings of the individuals 
who may apply them, for which purpose an easy clue is 
afforded by their author. — As to the notes, many are super- 
fluous, and some absolutely ludicrous, from the importance 
with which an unnecessary explanation of common things is 
obtruded on the reader. They shew, however, an industry 
in the collection of what the Editor deemed necessary illus- 
tration, although this necessity is a point on which we are at 
variance with him. ‘The voluminous appendix betrays a want 
of compression and arrangement which renders it perplexing 
to any reader, and nearly fatal to a reviewer. Why the 
writer should have thrown the statement of his case 
against Lord Elgin into a prolix and heavy epistolary form, 
we are at a loss to conceive: but this is a trifling incon- 
venience, compared to the mode in which he has printed his 
Appendix to his Appendix, for we actually find such a division, 
although not gazetted by that title on the top of the pages. 
In this portion of the volume, we are referred backwards to 
the corresponding passages, instead of having a forward catch- 
letter, while those passages are under our eye; so that in fact 
the main work is quoted from the Appendix, instead of the 
Appendix from the main work. — Of the intemperate lan- 
guage, into which the editor has been betrayed by his disap- 
pointments in the attempt to recover his brother’s property, 
we have little doubt that he h.s himself repented; and we 
mérely observe that it forms a rather strong contrast with the 
remarkably obsequious tone, (to say the least of it,) with 
which he addressed Lord Elgin in his correspondence pre- 
viously to his publication of the volume. 





-  $ince the above article was written, an additional publica- 
tion on the subject of dispute between Lord Elgin and the 
| Editor 
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Editor of Tweddell’s Remains has come to our hands*. ‘The 
title of it we have given at length in our note; and it is ne- 
cessary to observe, zn limine, that this title by no means fair] 
represents the contents of the work, since the * Addenda to 
the Remains’ supply no one additional remains of John 
Tweddell whatever. We have also very strong objections to 
the mode and form in which this production has appeared. It 
seems to have been the author’s intention to make the present 
work a necessary appendage to his larger volume; and, with this 
view, he has not only printed it in quarto to correspond with 
the former, but has added an index to the whole work at the end 
éf this auctarium. —It is far from our wish to circumscribe 
Mr. Robert Tweddell’s undoubted right to publish any de- 
fence of his own conduct when attacked, or any arraignment 
of that of others on points in which he is individually con- 
cerned: but we really do not see why all present and future 
purchasers of ‘‘ Tweddell’s Remains” are to be in possession 
of only an incomplete work, unless they purchase also this 
fasciculus of criminations and re-criminations; which will 
_ necessarily have lost all their interest, when the persons 
principally concerned in them have disappeared from the stage 
of worldly controversies. 

Yet, however we may object to the method to which 
Mr. R. Tweddell has resorted on the present occasion, we by 
no means wish that he had rested altogether silent when attack- 
ed either by unfair mis-representation or by unjust imputation. 
A man cannot always escape from a pamphlet-war by an 
obstinacy of silence which may be mis-interpreted and dis- 
torted by prejudice or design. — The object of the present 


publication will be most easily ascertained from the author’s 
own summary. 


‘ The following heads comprize the chief points which, in con-. 
tradiction to the misrepresentations of the parties alluded to, I 
hope to explain and establish satisfactorily : viz.— 

‘ ‘The quotation from a letter of mine which has been so ingeni- 
ously perverted, and ostentatiously paraded by his Lordship: 
“* that he had transmitted to England the papers, &c. &c.” is in no 
shape or sense attributable to my father, but is actually the decla- 
ration of the noble Lord himself.— The charge of disingenuousness 
in withholding his Lordship’s letters, of suppressing, falsifying, 
mis-stating others, &c.,is disproved by fact, and by Lord Elgin’s own’ 


~~ 





* The title-page expresses it to be ‘ Addenda to the Remains, 
of John Tweddell, &c. &c. comprising a Vindication of the Editor 
against certain Publications of the Earl of Elgin and others, ac- 


companied by an Index to the whole Work, by the Rev. Robert 
Tweddell, A.M.’ 4to. pp. 120. | 
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correspondence, now annexed.— Professor Carlyle never had 4 
particle of Mr. ‘Tweddell’s property entrusted to him—never 
assisted at the opening, examining, drying, or packing of it.— 
Mr. J. S. Smythe did not “ decline the custody of the effects on a 

oint of mere official etiquette ;” but the reason why he did so was, 
beciees Lord E. took immediate possession by affixing his own seal 
to the packages: this gentleman was not “ negligent of Mr. Twed- 
dell’s affairs:” is rfot in any degree the cause of the loss of his 
effects — is not chargeable with authorship of the “« Remains :” but 
Mr. S. was an eye-witness, and his testimony is competent and cre- 
dible.— Mr. Nisbet, who was entrusted by Lord E. with a portion 
of Mr. T.’s costume-drawings, brought them to England, and 

laced them amongst his Lordship’s effects; because he had no 
Instructions to forward them to the Tweddell-family,— As to the 
Athenian-property, no plunder thereof tock place at Athens by the 
Greek servant or by others—no access to the MSS. was had by 
Fauvel or by any travellers—no loss of any thing was sustained at 
the scene of shipwreck, so far at least as appears in evidenoe.— As 
to the Thornton-property, it was not damaged by fire or otherwise 
when delivered to Lord Elgin —this delivery was ‘‘ in consequence 
of his Excellency’s orders ;” and the testimony of Mr. Thornton is 
that of an honest and unprejudiced man. — The effects of Mr. J. 
Tweddell in Lord Elgin’s hands were really and substantially thé 
nmhole of his effects; they are exceedingly depreciated both in 
quantity and quality by his Lordship in contradiction to authentic 
records.— This property, as has been already shewn, and as 
his Lordship sittce has allowed, was not shipped in the “ Lord 
Duncan;” and a more recent theory, which consigns it to the New 
Adventure, is disproved by existing documents and circumstantial 
facts. — Dr. Hunt’s complaints of my conduct, and other declar- 
ations contained in his ‘* Narrative,” are futile and unfounded; 
and the conjoint though differing testimony of himself and Mr. Ha- 
milton prove the transcription of some at least of the MSS.— 
Definitively, therefore, I re-assert the substance of my former 
statements; namely, that Lord Elgin did authoritatively and irre- 
gularly attach the whole of my brother’s property —that he suf- 
fered a portion of it to be injured for want of timely examination, 
and afterwards exposed it to the eyes of strangers and the fingers 
of copyists—that having constituted himself a trustee, he then was 
negligent of the obligation—that his Lordship never answered any 
of my father’s representations on the subject; notwithstanding re- 
peated enquiries by him or others at his request, during the years 
1800, 1801, and part of 1802—and in a word, that Lord E. has 
never to this day rendered any account which can be deemed satis« 
factory.’ 

To many of the points included in this summary we have 
already adverted. Of the others introduced, the statement 
relative to Mr. Nisbet is one of the most important; since, 
although that gentleman left Greece in company with Pro- 
fessor Carlyle, they did not set out on their return toge- 
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ther, and consequently could have had no joint agency in 
the transmission of the Twedgell propery, Some of the 
drawings were, however; prongie ome by Mr. Nisbet, but 
none by Mr. Carlyle, as originally stated by Lord Elgin. 

We decline to enter any farther into the question: except- 
ing that on one point, unconnected with the more serious 
charges, it is our duty to give an opinion. It appears to us 
that Mr. Robert Tweddell, on a review of this last publica- 
tion, stands fairly acquitted from those accusations which 
have been preferred against his candour.and veracity: since 
the mode which he they oo adopted, though it may weary the 
patience of his readers, must absolve him from all imputation 
of giving garbled extracts of correspondence ; and, as to the 
interpretation of any passages in that correspondence, every 
person has the full liberty of consulting the dictionary of his 
own understanding. — In taking our leave of this subject, we 
regret to see that the anticipations, in which we indulged on 
the commencement of it, are very little likely to be realized. 





Ant. V. Medical Transactions, published by the College of Physi- 
cians in London. Vol. V. 8vo. pp. 435. 128. Boards. Long- 
man and Co. 1815. 


I our review of the fourth volume of these Transactions, we 

were led to remark on the long time which this learned 
body seemed to require to collect sufficient materials for the 
employment of the press: but the publication of the present 
volume has agreeably surprized us not only by its proof of an 
increased celerity in their proceedings, (this set of papers being 
the result of the labours of somewhat more than a year and a 
half,) but also by the increased importance of its communica- 
tions: activity and value having here equally and unusually 
gone hand in hand. | 

The volume commences with Cases of Diabetes, by Dr. Sat- 
terley ; in which he reports that a patient, who was much ema- 
ciated and debilitated, having been ill for six months, had passed 
16 quarts of highly saccharine urine in the 24 hours. He was 
bled seven times in three weeks and lost in the whole 130 
ounces of blood: his general state of health seemed to be im- 
proved by each successive bleeding; and the fluid, which was 
at first in a very unusual condition, gradually became more 
natural in its appearance. The complaint was apparently 
cured, and the patient had remained without a relapse for two 
years, when the memoir was written. 

The principal object of the next paper, on Leucorrhea, by 


Dr. Latham, is to recommend the liquor plumbi acetatis dilutus 
Rev. Ocr. 1816. M as 
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ds an injection, to be used twice or thrice in a day; and in the 
following communication, by Dr. Heberden, we have an 
account of a Contrivance for preventing the Excoriation conse- 
ton continued Pressure in Bed, which essentially consists in 
a moveable frame that may be placed on a common bed, 
provided with a mattrass, having in the centre a circular 
opening for the discharges from the body, which are received 
in a drawer placed below. — In an essay on Colica. Pictonum, 
by Dr. Roberts, argentum nitratum is strongly recommended 
in this complaint; to be given in doses of two, or even occasi- 
onally, of five grains, three times ina day. In these large 
doses it is generally found to be purgative, in which case opium 
Should be added to it.— Dr. Latham contributes the two 
next papers, the first intitled * Some Observations respecting the 
Medicines usually given in Worm Cases, with Remarks upon the 
collateral Advantages sometimes derived from them in Cases of 
Epilepsy,’ in which the benefit obtained from the Ol. Tered. is 
confirmed; the second is on Cachexia Aphthosa, a disease which 
‘seems to be produced by a residence in warm climates, and 
which is thus described: ‘ Its nature is well enough denoted by 
its name, for aphthous ulceration occupying the mouth, tongue, 
and fauces, and pervading also the cesophagus, stomach, and 
intestinal canal, characterizes the truly cachectic state of the 
whole system.’ It is attended with diarrhoea, and stomach- 
complaints; and indeed the state of the mouth, although 
perhaps the most obvious and prominent symptom, seems not 
by any means the most essential feature of the disease: so that 
we may justly object to the name which has been assigned to 
it. The following passage comprizes some of the most import- 
ant points in the treatment: 


* I have already said, that the early stage of the disease may be 
considered as dyspeptic; and I have no doubt but the remedies 
then usually employed almost always prevent it from becoming a 
very formidable complaint in this country. A few doses of hydrar- 

yrus submuriatus, with any bitter infusion, rendered purgative 
with a little rhubarb or magnesia, will generally cure it in this 
part of the world, and the patient will soon return to his usual 
occupations.’ | 


Dr. Powell relates some cases of topical Paralytic Affection ; 
as, for example, of one side of the face, or perhaps even of one 
or two muscles only, which seemed to be brought on by the 
action of cold to the part, and which was removed by the ex- 
' ternal application of warmth and moisture, with sudorifics. — 
Dr. Clarke next describes ‘ the Effects of certain Articles of 
Food, especially Oysters, on Women after Child-birth ;? which 
appear to be somewhat resembling the apoplectic seizure, om 
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which ‘are supposed to depend on the oppressed state of the 
stomach, acting on the circulation, and preventing the free 
passage of the blood through the vessels of the brain. 

‘We have then an account, by Dr. Baillie, of a peculiar kind 
of Stricture of the Rectum, which occasionally takes place, ‘ not 
attended with any diseased structure of the coats of the rectum, 
but depending upon a contraction, more or less permanent, of 
the sphincters of the anus.’ The prognosis was obviously 
much more favourable than in the more common kind of stric- 
ture; and, by merely preventing costiveness, and living tem- 
perately, the disease gradually disappeared. — Next occur, by 
the same author, Observations on what he calls the Green Jaun- 
dice, so named from the shade of colour which it communi- 


cates to the skin. The diagnostic remarks are important : 





‘ In the green jaundice, the liver is often enlarged, hard, and 
tuberculated throughout its whole substance, and this morbid 
change of structure is also often confined to some one part of the 
liver, occasionally, but, I believe, rarely: no induration is disco- 
verable in any part of this viscus. Little pain is generally felt in 
the green jaundice, but there is often some sense of tenderness 
upon pressure of the region of the liver. The green jaundice is, 
I think, less frequently attended with dropsy of the abdomen, than 
the yellow jaundice, when the latter depends upon an induration 
of the liver.’ 


The progress of the disease is slow, but the event is ulti- 
mately unfavourable: mercury seems not to be beneficial, and 
its treatment is confessedly unknown. 

Dr. Maton gives an account of a Rash, liable to be mistaken 

for Scarlatina, which attacked in succession the different mem- 
bers of a family, eight in number. In many respects, it re- 
sembled a mild scarlatina, but differed from it in some essential 
particulars; and Dr. M. is not able to refer it to any of the 
genera hitherto recognized, unless it may be regarded as scar- 
latina modified by some unknown cause. — In Observations on 
a particular Species of Purging, by Dr. Baillie, the evacuations 
appeared like a mixture of water and lime, covered with 
froth; and the complaint is stated to be ‘ hardly ever radi- 
cally removed, although it may for some time be occasionally 
suspended.’ Its cause is not well ascertained: but it seems 
to have some connection with a diseased liver, and is bene- 
fited, if not cured, by all those medicines which may be sup- 
posed to act on that organ, and to improvethe quality of the bile, 
— Dr. Heberden makes a report of a case of Water in the 
Head. The patient was an old man, who died rather sud- 
denly, and in whose brain a considerable quantity of water 
was discovered, but in whom the symptoms usually attendant 
M 2 on 
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on hydrocephalus had not. been. observed; an occurrence 
which is attributed to the gradual manner in which the fluid 
was accumulated, afd to the power which the brain as well as 
every other part of the body possesses, of accommodating itself 
to unusual circumstances. — A Case of Chorea succeeds, by 
Dr. Maton. This convulsive disease resembled chorea, ex- 
cept that it existed in an old lady, and was cured by musk. — 
Mr. Millington follows with a Case of natural Small Pox; occur- 
ing some years after variolous inoculation, in consequence of 
the progress of the inoculated pustule having been interrupted 
by an accidental injury. 

Dr. Powell, in the next paper, relates a number, of Cases 
illustrative of the Pathology of the Brain, in which he had an. 
m aeipcseed of comparing the appearances on dissection with 
the symptoms before death. We shall quote the summary 
with which the essay concludes. | 


‘ I shall shortly recapitulate the appearances recorded, with a 
reference to the cases. 1. A healthy state of brain, after stupor, 
insensibility, and convulsion. 2. Effusion of blood, with an instan- 
taneous extinction of life. 3. A loaded state of the blood-vessels 
of the membranes, and an effusion of coloured fluid into the ven- 
tricles. 4. A strong and distinct adventitious membrane, cover- 
ing the right hemisphere of the brain. 5. Caries of the temporal 
bone, with an effusion of pus and coagulable lymph under the dura 
mater of the right side.. 6. Ulceration in the anterior lobe of each 
hemisphere of the brain, with aqueous effusion into the ventricles. 
1z. Ulceration in the brain. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11. 13. Tumours in the 
brain, of various structfires, and in different situations. 14. A 
state of apoplexy, speedily removed by-arteriotomy.’ 

Dr. Young offers some Remarks on Palpitations, in whieh 
he illustrates ¢ the effect of a fluid in transmitting an agitation 
of any kind to amore or less remote part of the body.’ The 
action of a fluid, contained in a cavity, in causing fluctuations, 
is well known; and Dr.’ Y. endeavours to shew that the same 
kind of sensation may be excited by a fluid surrounding the 
cavity. On this principle, it is supposed that water in the 
pericardium may have been mistaken for an aneurism. — We 
have next some Lztracts from a Paper on Phthisis, by the late 
Mr. Orban, surgeon to the French navy. These refer to anew 
method of treating the disease, which the author is said to have 
learned at ‘Tunis; and which essentially consisted in abstinence 
from fluids,‘ in taking pills containing the sulphate of iron, 
and, which is supposed to be the most important point, in the 
use of acetous acid. Nine cases are detailed, in which the treat- 
ment was adopted with success, at least as far as the employ- 
ment of the acid is concerned; and, which will probably a 
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deemed a more decisive testimony in its favour, Dr. Roberts 
gives, in the latter part of the volume, an account of some 
cases in which he found benefit from it. His observations 
may deserve to be quoted : : 


‘ That this acid, or any substance in nature, will enable the 
constitution to fill up or even heal the surface of large cavities 
formed in the lungs by ulceration, I have failed to prove, having 
been of late satisfied with endeavouring to prevent. this hitherto 
mortal termination of the complaint ; and whether in the various 
instances of relief which have occurred to me, the disease was 
rather tracheal than tubercular, resembling the fatal case related 
in my paper on Phthisis, in Vol. IV. of the Med. Trans., I cannot 
strictly determine ; but can only add, that from no remedy in the 
treatment of consumptive cases, have I experienced such marked 
and often indeed unexpected success.’ 


Dr. Roberts also relates a Case of Elephantiasis, which 
took place in a voyage from the Bahama islands ; no remedies 
appeared to have any effect on it: but it was at length 
partially relieved by the use of * a full and invigorating diet.’ 
To this succeeds a long and not very interesting paper on Puer- 
peral Fever, by Dr. Ley ; in which he states that a woman died 
with the usual symptoms of this complaint, and, on dissection, 
the inside of the uterus was found to be in a gangrenous state, 
and the spleen to consist of a series of cells, filled with pus 
and grumous blood. 

In Observations on the Safety and Efficacy of the internal 
Use of the Superacetatt of Lead in pulmonary Consumption, 
we were surprized to observe Dr. Latham attempting to 
prove that lead is incapable of producing any obnoxious 
effects on the body, in opposition to the well known facts 
that were brought forwards by Sir George Baker. His 
only argument is that the superacetate of lead may be safely 
employed as a medicine, even in considerable doses: but, by 
the same mode of reasoning, we might assert that almost every 
substance, which has always been considered as poisonous, is 
really innoxious. — A Case of Fever next appears, by Dr. Sat- 
terley, the only peculiarity of which was the occurrence of an 
excessive appetite, which came on at the height of the disease, 
and gradually declined as the symptoms abated.—Our readers 
will recollect the commendation which Dr. Powell bestowed 
on the nitrate of silver, as a remedy in Convulsive Affections, 
in the last volume of these Transactions: but he now candidly 
comes forwards with three additional cases in which this re- 
medy was not successful, in order, as he says, ‘ to check by 
them the account I formerly gave.’ In the first of these cases, 
camphor appeared useful; in the second, purgatives; and in 
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the last, the oil of turpentine.—This paper is followed by 
an account, similar to others that have been laid before 
the public, of ‘ the Efficacy of the Cow-Pox, in preventing and 
mitigating the malignancy of the natural Small-Poz, by Dr. 
Sandeman. 

The two succeeding communications refer to the same topic, 
viz. the fatal Fever which prevailed at Cambridge during the 
Spring of 1815; the first by Mr. Haviland, the professor of 
anatomy in the University, who gives a general account of 
the epidemic ; and the second by Dr. Harrison, who describes 
the particulars of two cases which fell under his inspection. 
These papers occupy a considerable space, and might afford 
much ground for discussion: but all that we can do is to give 
the general impression which they made on our minds. It 
appears evident that some difference of opinion existed re- 
specting the nature of this complaint, the Cambridge practi- 
tioners regarding it as essentially consisting in debility, and 
requiring such means as are necessary to counteract this state; 
while Dr. Harrison and his friends were more in favour of the 
depleting system, conceiving the symptoms to be such as de- 
pend on an increased action of the vessels, especially those 
about the head. This, we confess, is the side of the question 
to which we are inclined; and which, indeed, seems to be 
countenanced by the dissection related» by the Professor 
himself, although it appears to be given with an opposite 
intention. 

Dr. Yeats details the History of a Case of Purpura Hemor- 
rhagica, and the History of a Case of Somnambulism: — to 
these succeeds a Case of Tetanus, by Dr. Vaughan ;—and the 
volume concludes with a communication from Dr. Romer, of 
Gothland, on a certain sign of death in those who have died 
suddenly. ‘The sign is thus stated: * Si ex odoratu bené con- 
centrati alkali volatilis plumaceolis eo madidis in nares insinu- 
atis, paucis momentis ab eorum applicatione transactis, pra- 
gressd exptratione solitd longiori, spuma levis in orea appareat, 
en mortis pathognomonicum signum!  Explicationem hwus 
pheenomeni ignoro.’ 





Art. VI. A Tour through some Parts of France, Switzerland, 
Savoy, Germany, and Belgium, during the Summer and Autumn 
of 1814. -By the Honourable Richard Boyle Bernard, M.P. 
8vo. pp.356. gs. Boards. Longman and Co. 1815. 


Ww: have here another candidate for public attention in a 
tourist who traversed almost the same ground, and nearly 

at the same period, with the anonymous author of the work 
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noticed in our last Number under the title of * Alpine 
Sketches.” A considerable discrepancy, however, exists in 
the style and manner of the writers; Mr. Bernard pny a 
most sedate and composed narrator, apt chiefly to displease by 
falling into common-place, while his brother-traveller seemed 
to relish nothing that was not singular or excentric: ‘The ~ 
only difference of consequence in their route was in the be- 
ginning of the journey; Mr. B. having delayed his departure 
until July 1814, and having thus been enabled to proceed 
straight by Calais to Paris, instead of taking the circuitous road 
of Holland and the Netherlands which was adopted by his 
precursor: but, after having arrived at Paris, both pro- 
ceeded across the Jura mountains to Geneva, both made a 
tour into the Alpine region along the course of the Aar, and 
both returned northwards by Berne, Schaffhausen, Manheim, 
Cologne, and the Netherlands. 

Passing over the observations on the well-known route from 
Calais to Paris, and on the various attractions of the French 
metropolis, we shall make our first extracts from a chapter 
descriptive of Mr. Bernard’s Alpine peregrinations. Havin 
set out from Geneva in a carriage somewhat like an En lish 
sociable, and travelled above twenty miles into the territory 
of Savoy, he arrived at an hotel, or inn, beautifully situated 
about a quarter of a league from the little town of Salenche. 


‘ The windows of our hotel commanded a most astonishing 
extent of mountain-scenery diversified by the windings of the 
Arve through a well cultivated valley. The hotel was sufficiently 
comfortable, but the bill was extravagant beyond any precedent 
in the annals of extortion. We had occasion to remonstrate with 
our host on the subject, and our French companion exerted him- 
self so much on the occasion, that at last we succeeded in per- 
suading the landlord to make a considerable reduction in his 
charges, which were out of all reason, making every allowance 
that his house was so situated, as not to be accessible during the 
whole year. We were afterwards told that he would have con- 
sidered himself amply paid by receiving the half of his first 
demand, and I found it is often the practice to ask of the English 
at least double of what is charged to travellers of any other nation. 
Appearances were so much against our landiord, that one might 
say to him in the words of the epigram, “ If thou art honest 
thou’rt a wondrous cheat.” ° 

‘ The carriage-road ends at Salenche; and we, therefore, made 
the necessary arragements to proceed on mules, and sent back 
our carriage to Geneva. It was the first time I had travelled in a 
country only accessible on foot or by mules, and I cannot but add 
my testimony to that of all those who have ever made excursions 
into these mountains, respecting the very extraordinary and almost 
incredible safety with which the mule conveys his rider over 
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tracks, which were any one to see suddenly, coming out of a 
civilized country, he would think it the height of folly to attempt 
to pass even on foot. There are however places where it is 
expedient to climb for one’s self, but as long as one remains 
on the back of the mule, it is advisable not to attempt to direct 
his course, but to submit one’s reason for the time to the instinct 
of the animal, Our guides assured me that they had never known 
a single instance of any one’s having had reason to regret having 
placed this confidence in them; and, indeed, it is by having the 
command of his head that the mule is enabled to carry his rider 


in safety over passes, which one is often afraid to recall to one’s 
memory.’ 


Mr. B. then describes the vale of Chamouni, and the beau- 
tiful prospect from the summit of Mont Anvert, with its mer 


de glace extending before the traveller, and presenting as solid 
a mass of ice in August as in December. > Roose by the 
romantic villages of Valorsine and Trient, he reached the 


town of Martigny, situated in a valley on the banks of the 
Rhone. | 


‘ We were here amused with an account of two English 
gentlemen, who attempted to ascend Mont Blanc, notwithstanding 
the assurances they received of the impracticability of the attempt 
under présent circumstances, as a chasm had lately been made by 
the thaw on one side of the mountain; but they were not to be 
intimidated either by the advice of the inhabitants, or by the ac- 


counts of the hardships suffered by M. de Saussure, and judging 
with Hannibal, 


‘“* Nil actum reputans si quid superesset agendum,” 
* Think nothing gained while aught remains,” 


they set out on this difficult enterprise, attended by eighteen 
uides, but were at length obliged to desist, after running man 
azards, and after having expended at least sol. If they failed 
in accomplishing their undertaking, they had at least the satis- 
faction of exciting much wonder amongst the surrounding 
peasants, at the curiosity and rashness of the English. Our party 
were more easily satisfied; and having seen as much as could be 
accomplished without very great difficulty, we were contented to 


judge of the rest from the ample descriptions that have been 
published respecting them, 


‘ I could have wished, however, that time and the consent of 
the majority of the party, would have permitted my ascending to 
the conyent on the great St. Bernard; but being left in the 
minority, I did not feel disposed to make the excursion b 


myself, and I therefore prepared to accompany my friends back 
to Geneva,’ — : 


‘ The Rhone is here of astonishing rapidity, and its waters 
have quite a milky hue, from the vast quantities of melted snow 
with which they are supplied. On quitting the lake at Geneva, 
the river is of a transparent blue colour, which is attributed partly 
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to its having deposited its sediment in the lake, and partly to the 
nature of the soil over which it there passes.’ 


Returning to the borders of the lake of Geneva, Mr. B. and 
his companions travelled along the whole of its northern shore; 


passing successively Vevay, Lausanne, Rolle, Noyon, the tem- 
porary abode of Joseph Bonaparte, and Copet, better known 
as the residence of M. Neckar. Having gratified the eager- 
ness of his curiosity by a view of mountain-scenery, he now felt 
himself disposed to remain quietly for some weeks at Geneya : 


¢ The higher circles are remarkable for that freedom, blended 
with politeness, which places society on its most natural basis, as 
I had frequent occasion to remark during my stay at Geneva.’ — 

‘ The college of Geneva and its library are generally pointed out 
to strangers as worthy of a visit; for the Genevese are no less 
celebrated for their proficiency in literature, than for their com- 
mercial industry. The college consists of nine classes, and owes 
its foundation to the celebrated Calvin, who was born at Noyon, 
where his father was a cooper. He first arrived at Geneva in 
1536, was exiled in 1538, and recalled finally in 1541; he 
became the legislator as well as the religious reformer of the state. 
— His writings, in 44 volumes, containing 2023 sermons, and his 
portrait, are preserved in the college-library, which contains 
about 50,000 volumes, besides 200 manuscripts, some of which 
are of great value. This library was originally founded b 
Bonnival, prior of St. Victor, and is open from one till three 
o'clock every Tuesday. Two secretaries are then engaged, under 
the inspection of the librarian, in taking lists of the books which 
are borrowed or returned.— The hydraulic machine on the 
Rhone, which supplies the city with water, although it is less 
complicated than that at Marli, is not less ingenious, and is cer- 
tainly of greater utility. The wheel is twenty-four feet in 
diameter, and raises about 500 pints a minute at all seasons 
(being preserved from tbe effects of frost) to two reservoirs, 
one seventy, the other 126 feet above the level of the river. 
The first supplies the fountains and houses in the lower part. of 
the town, and the second those in the more elevated situations, 
The water of the Rhone, although transparently clear, is hard and 
unpleasant to drink. 

‘ In enumerating the public establishments of Geneva, I must 
not omit to mention the Society for the Advancement of the 
Arts, which was originally projected by M. Faizan, an eminent 
watch-maker ; its first meetings were held at M. de Saussure’s 
house. This society is aow so considerable as to be under the 
direction of government, and its meetings are held in the town- 
hall, where subjects connected with agriculture and the useful 
arts are discussed, and prizes distributed, as well to the school 
of drawing (which is on a most respectable footing) as to all 
who distinguish themselves, either by inventions of utility, or by 
noble or humane actions.’ 

_* The Perte du Rhone, or the spot where the Rhone suddenly 
sinks into the ground, forms one of the objects usually visited from 
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Geneva, and I accepted a proposal to join a party in making an 
excursion thither. — : 

‘ We set out at an early hour, and arrived at Vanchy about 
noon, from whence we proceeded on foot to the spot where the 
vast waters of the Rhone, in approaching a ridge of rocks, with 
inconceivable rapidity, sink into the earth. ‘The cavern is covered 
with foam, from the agitation of so great a body of water being 
forced into so small an aperture; and the ~ight is at once 

ificent and solemn. The emersion of the Rhone is not 
far distant from the place of its ingulphation, but presents a very 
different spectacle, as the river ascends so gradually as to be 
completely smooth, which is attributed to the Fepth of the caverns 
from which it issues. It seems probable that these caverns have | 
some undiscovered outlet, as the Rhone, after its rise from 
them, is but inconsiderable, compared with what it is before its 
disappearance.’ — 

‘ The elevation of Geneva (187 toises above the Mediter- 
ranean) together with the proximity of the Alps, and of the 
mountains of Jura, cause winters to be long, and often severe. 
The summers are often extremely hot, but the air is refreshed by 
the gales from the mountains, which sometimes occasion very 
sudden changes in the atmosphere.’ — : 

‘ Often, during the summer-months, the lake is ruffled by the 
Bise, or regular north-east wind; but the east and west winds 
Occasion the most destructive tempests. The climate of Swit- 
zerland is in general much colder than in the countries by which 
it is surrounded. Its numerous lakes, mostly very elevated, add 
greatly to the freshness of the air, and the frequent rains from 
the Alps bring with them the temperature of those mountains. 
But, although the climate is so variable, being often changed in a 
few hours, from the great heat which the reflection of the sun 
occasions in the valleys, to the cold rains which proceed from the 
surrounding mountains, yet these sudden transitions do not ap- 
pear to have an ill effect on the health of the inhabitants. On 
the contrary, the celebrated physician Haller attributes the 
salubrity of the air of Switzerland to the currents from the Alps, 
which preserve it continually pure, and prevent its stagnation in 
the valleys.’ — 

-€ The great occupation of the inhabitants of Geneva consists in 
the manufacture of watches, clocks, &c.; and having a desire to 
see some specimens of their workmanship, I accompanied a friend, 
who had purchased a musical snuff-box, to the workshop of its 
fabricator, who, although he was of the first celebrity in Geneva, 
had no warehouse in a more accessible situation than his work- 
shop on the fifth story. I afterwards found that most of the 
watchmakers had their workshops at the tops of the houses, 
which here, as in Edinburgh, are mostly occupied by several 
families, who have a common stair-case to their apartments. I 
was much pleased with the display of ingenuity in this warehouse, 
and found that many of the articles were intended to be sent to 
Paris, to Asia, &c. Geneva itself could not, of course, supply 
purchasers for such a profusion of expensive mechanism. The 
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taste of many of the articles is by no means such as would ensure 
them a ready sale in London. 

‘ There are at Geneva many pleasant circles or societies, who 
have a common apartment to meet in within the city, where the 
papers are taken in; and often a garden in the neighbourhood for 
their recreation. I was introduced to one of these circles, and 
went to their garden, which was large and well-shaded with walnut 
trees. —I must not take my leave of Geneva without mentioning, 
that there are few places which afford more of the requisites to a 
pleasant residence. The walks and rides in its vicinity are very 
numerous, and abound with interesting prospects. The view of 
the city from the village of Coligny, on the Savoy side of the 
lake, is highly impressive. The junction of the rivers Arve and 
Rhone forms another very fine scene. The waters of the Rhone 
are at least three times greater than those of the Arve, and are 
of a transparent blue colour, whilst those of the Arve are of a 
milky hue, something like the appearance of the Rhone when it 
first enters the Lake of Geneva, where it leaves the tint it ac- 
quired from the mountain-snows and torrents. The Rhone 
seems for a considerable distance to retire from any amalgam- 
ation with the Arve, but at length assumes a less transparent 
aspect.’ 


From Geneva, Mr. B. went northwards in the direction of 
Yverdun; and in his way he beheld, at the village of Lassera, 
the remarkable sight of the separation of a rivulet into two 
branches, one of which flows northerly until it falls into the 
rivers leading to the German ocean, while the other runs into 
the lake of Geneva, and eventually into the Mediterranean. 
Though highly gratified with Switzerland, Mr. Bernard re- 
marks that both travelling and house-keeping are more ex- 
pensive there than in France; it being necessary to import from 
the latter country an annual supply of provisions, on account of 
the poverty of the soil in some parts and of the general culture 
of vines in others. His attention was much attracted by the 
town of Neufchatel; which, with its adjacent territory, exhi- 
bits a pleasing picture of industry and activity : 


‘ The town of Neufchatel contains between 4 and 5000 inha- 
bitants; it is partly built on a hill, where stand the church and 
castle, and partly on a plain near the lake, on the borders of 
which are handsome public walks, and farther improvements are 
carrying on, The elegant appearance of many of the private 
houses proves the wealth of their owners, 

‘ Neufchatel is without fortifications, but is in general well 
built; it is said to present a perspective, resembling, in miniature, 
the distant view of Naples. The lake is not deep, but seldom 
freezes, although it is t irty-one toises more elevated than that of 
Geneva. 

‘ The principalities of Neufchatel and Vallingen are about 
twelve leagues long, by eight at the broadest part; the soil is far 
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from fertile, but the industry of the -inhabitants renders it asto- 
nishingly productive. Any person having a certificate of his ge- 
neral good conduct may settle here, and enjoy every essential 

rivilege of the native subjects. This is perhaps the only country 
in Europe exempt from taxes; for the payment of a few sous an- 
nually from every householder cannot be considered as a@ tax. 
This circumstance lessens our astonishment at the commercial ac- 
tivity which prevails in this little state, the population of which 
exceeds 40,000. ' The villages of Chaux de Fond and Locle, with 
their districts, contain about 600 inhabitants, and furnish annually 
40,000 watches in gold and silver, besides clocks. There are 
‘also numerous engravers and enamellers. The country is cele- 
brated for its wild beauty; and our excursion, which occupied a 
day, was pleasant.’ — 

‘ The state of Neufchatel is an independent sovereignty, allied 
with Switzerland; which alliance secures its independence, and 
every prince, on succeeding to the sovereignty, is obliged to ra- 
tify it. The actual government is a mixture of aristocracy and 
democracy. The sovereignty, which is almost a name, is inalien- 
able and indivisible, and cannot be sold or given to a younger 
branch of the reigning family, without the consent of the people, 
—it is hereditary, and a female is capable of inheriting it. ‘The 
revenues of the sovereign arise from quit-rents, fines, tithes, and 
the exclusive right of trout-fishing in the autumn; he can, on no 

retext whatever, exact any thing additional from the state, and 
the total of his revenue does not exceed 45,000 francs. — The last 
time when the estates were called upon to decide between a 
number of claimants for the sovereignty, was in 1707, on the 
death of the Duchess of Nemours without issue. Most of the 
claimants came in person to Neufchatel, or sent ambassadors to 
support their pretensions. Amongst them were the King of 
Prussia, Margrave ot Baden Dourlach, the Prince of Nassau, the 
Prince of Condé, the Marquis d’Algers, the Count of Montbeliard, 
&c. &c. In. bestowing the sovereignty on the King of Prussia, 
care was taken that he should coatives all the doubtful privileges 
of the people; for it is a fundamental maxim of this little state, 
‘‘ that the sovereignty resides not in the person of the prince, but in 
the state.’ — 

‘ By the treaty of Tilsit, 1806, this state was severed from 
Prussia, and given by Bonaparte to Marshal Berthier ; but the re- 
cent events have restored it to the King of Prussia, and the inha- 
bitants seem to bear the greatest attachment to his Majesty. 
I saw, in two places, the triumphal arches under which he passed 
in his late visit to Neufchatel. It appears probable that this will 
be acknowledged as a canton by the Swiss Diet, but that the no- 
minal sovereignty of the King of Prussia will be preserved. ~The 
chief advantage his Majesty derives from this country is the 
supply of a great number of recruits to his army. I saw a bod 
of 1,400 soldiers, of excellent appearance, set out on their aah 
for Prussia. 
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‘-The Pont de Thiel divides the territories of Berne and Neuf- 
chitel; and it is also the limit of the French language, none of the 
peasants beyond the bridge being able to answer any questions but 
in German. However, at all the chief inns, in both Switzerland 
and Germany, some of the waiters speak French. It is difficult to 
suppose a more sudden change than presents itself to the traveller 
on his passing this bridge. The houses, dress, and appearance of 
the inhabitants all announce that he is arrived in a country differing 
entirely from France, Savoy, and the Pays de Vaud. 

‘ The enormous black crape head-dresses of the women have a 
most singular effect, as well as their long hair, which reaches half wa 
down their backs, plaited into several divisions. It is said, that in 
some districts, the females after marriage roll it round their heads. 
The costume of the men much resembles that of our. sailors. 
Cotton or woollen caps are more worn than hats, as was the cus- 
tom in England until about the time. of Henry the Eighth, 

‘ We sent our baggage by the coach to Berne, and walked three 
leagues to breakfast at Anet, in German £zs, a large village, plea- 
santly situated. We observed that the direction posts had a 
translation into French of the German names, &c.; a precaution 
very useful on the frontiers of nations speaking two different lan- 
guages. We found our inn extremely neat, as indeed the inns 
generally are throughout Switzerland; and that is one great ad- 
vantage to the traveller which it pussesses over France, where it 
is seldom that good accommodations can be procured at a country 


inn. 


Occasionally, the author intersperses his pages with com- 
parative calculations relative to the prominent objects that he 
encountered in his tour, and similar monuments in other 
countries. When contemplating at Paris the dome of the 
Hétel des Invalides, he gives a short statement of the height 
of other structures, computed in French toises, each equal to 
neatly six feet five inches English measure: 


: Toises. 
‘ The highest Pyramid - é - 7k 
< Strasburg Cathedral to the top of the van . 712 
‘ St. Peter’s at Rome, to the summit of the cross - 68 
¢ Church of the Invalids at Paristothe vane - - 54 


‘ St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, to the top of the cross 53° 


Again, when traversing the Alps, he makes a comparative 
estimate of the height of mountains: off * 
| ; English Feet. 
‘ Chimboraco, the highest of the Cordilleras - - 20,608 
‘ Mont Blanc, above the level of the Mediterranean, 


according to Sir G. Shuckburgh - - 15,662 
‘ Ditto, according to M.de Luc - - - 15,3024 
‘ Mount Caucasus - . - - 15,000 
‘ Etna, according to M. de Saussure - -. 10,700 
* Teneriffe - : - : : - 10,954 
; ‘ The 
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* The highest mountain in Scotland is Ben Nevis, 4,337 feet. 
In Wales, Snowdon, 3,555. In England, Ingleborough, 3,200 
feet. In Ireland, Croagh Patrick, 2,666.’ piase 


Lastly, when passing in the neighbourhood of Zurich, and 
making an excursion to that part of the lake which (though 
near the centre) is reduced by promontories to a very small 
compass, so as to admit of being traversed by a wooden bridge, 
he supplies his readers with a short note of the comparative 
length of other structures of the kind: 


Westminster-bridge - - 1200 feet. 
Bridge over the Moldu at Prague 1700 
Bridge over the Lake of Zurich at 
Rappershweil = - ~ - 1800 
The narrow bridge over the Rhone, 
at Saint Esprit, near - - 3000 


. AtZurich, the traveller is greatly mortified on coming intothe 
town and finding that its internal appearance is by no means 
in correspondence with the beauty of the surrounding scene. 
Berne, on the other hand, will stand the closest examination, 
and is in fact one of the few places at which the expectation of 
a stranger, when excited by a distant prospect, will experience 
no disappointment on entering the walls : 


‘ Berne is deservedly considered as one of the handsomest cities 
in Europe; it stands on a hill surrounded on two sides by the 
beautiful stream of the Aar; it is surrounded by higher grounds 
richly cultivated, and interspersed with woods, whilst the view is 
terminated by the snowy summits of the Alps. 

‘ The chief street is half a league in lade The houses, 
which are in general uniform, are built of free-stone upon piazzas, 
and have a stately appearance, and there are several towers 
which add to the general effect. In the middle of the street runs 
a rapid stream, and there is sufficient space for two carriages to 
pass at each side of it. Fountains are also placed at regular dis- 
tances. The piazzas are flagged and kept extremely neat; but, 
I should think, that in this hale they must make the houses 
cold in winter. Thi’ was the first place since my departure. from 
London where I found a flagged way for the convenience of 
pedestrians. 

‘ Berne is not a city of very remote antiquity, having. been 
founded in the year 1191. It is 1650 feet above the level of the 
sea. The fortifications are kept in tolerable order, but from the 
height of most of the surrounding hills above the city cannot be 
considered as of much utility. In the trenches are kept several 
very 3 stags, and also several bears, there being an annual rent 


of 1200 livres for their support. This animal is thus favoured, as 


being the armorial bearing of the city, (to which it gives name, ) 
and these arms are every where to be seen, there being few barns 
without them. There are many handsome churches in Berne: the 
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tower of the cathedral is very fine, and it contains many windows 
of stained glass. The public library is well worth visiting; as is 
also the botanic garden, which is on a most extensive scale; in it 
is placed the tomb of the celebrated Haller. I was much struck 
by the great number of chemists’ shops in Berne. The bakers’ 
shops also are very numerous, and the bread is inferior to none in 
Europe. 

‘ A stranger is surprized to see the convicts chained to the carts 
which are constantly in use to keep the streets clean. I confess 
the sight displeased me, and this system would not be tolerated in 
England, where I think there was an attempt to introduce it dur- 
ing the reign of Edward the Sixth. The objects that most 
pleased me at Berne were the public walks, which are unequalled 
by any I have ever seen, in respect to their number, extent, and 
the neatness with which they are kept. The views from some of 
these walks are quite magnificent; one, in particular, on an emi- 
nence beyond the city, which follows the course of the Aar for a 
long distance, commands a view which can never be forgotten by 
those who have seen it. The city is a striking object at a distance 
from the number of its spires; but ere from the,spacious- 
ness of its streets, it covers a good deal of ground, yet it is by no 
means populous, the inhabitants being only 11,500, but there are 
no mendicants. The public roads in the Canton of Berne are 
kept in excellent order, and every thing indicates the activity of 
the administration.’ — 

‘- Before visiting Switzerland, I had often felt surprize on .con- 
sidering the great variety of states which subsist in. a country of 
such comparatively limited extent: but I no longer felt that asto- 
nishment, when I saw how completely many of the Cantons are 
divided from each other by chains of mountains, and how greatly 
their inhabitants differ in their dress, manners, and religion. In 
one day, in the cantons of Berne, Lucerne, and Zug, I saw three 
perfectly distinct modes. of dress; and the enormous sleeves and 
crape head dresses of Berne, compared with the large flat hats 
and short petticoats of Lucerne, are as totally different costumes 
as could be supposed to prevail in two of the most, remote coun- 
tries. The political divisions of Switzerland are almost as, nu- 
merous as its geographical; and there are few countries where 
more diversities of opinion prevail, respecting the means of secur- 
jng that liberty which is the boast of its inhabitants.’ 7 


The farther progress of Mr. B. was made by Schaffhausen, 
Tubingen, Stuttgard, Heidelberg, Manheim, . Frankfort, 
Mentz, Coblentz, and Cologne. Vie was delighted with the 
rich vineyards of Hockheim, and struck with awe by the 
lofty mountain of Ehrenbretstein, but could not, amid all this 
magnificence of view, forbear to regret the want of those 
cheerful country-seats which enliven the borders of an English 
river. Leaving the Rhine at Cologne, where the romantic 
scenery terminates, he brought his journey to a close by re- 
turning through Liege, Brussels, Lisle, and Calais. — Our 
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chief objection to his sketch of his tour is its want of animation. | 
Like a dull picture, it contains no prominent object to fix the 
attention; and various scenes, rich with the materials of de- 
scription, are introduced too cursorily and faintly to arrest 
the mind of the reader, or to satisfy him that Mr. B. was 
fully alive to the grandeur of the objects which he contem- 
plated. The composition, too, is frequently inelegant. In 
point of political feeling, he is a resolute Antigallican, and as 
much disposed (p. 85, &c.) to panegyrize Lord Castlereagh 
for his diplomatic, exploits, as a traveller of a very different 
stamp (Mr. Hobhouse) is to condemn him. 


_—— — 





Arr. VII. A Treatise on the Puerperal Fever, illustrated by 
Cases, which occurred in Leeds and its Vicinity, in the Years 
1809—1812. By William Hey, jun. Surgeon of the General 
Infirmary, and ‘of the House of Recovery at Leeds.  $8vo. 
pp- 250. 8s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1815. 


np Bs is an interesting and instructive publication, and still 
more deserves that character when taken in connection 
with the work of Dr. Armstrong on the same subject, reviewed 
in our Ixxvith volume, p. 369. Dr. A. gave an account of an 
epidemic puerperal fever, which had prevailed in 1813 in Sun- 
derland and its vicinity ; clearly described the symptoms ; Te- 
ferred them, without hesitation, to the immediate or the remote 
effects of an inflammatory state of the body; and decisively 
recommended the system of copious depletion. We. learn 
from Mr. Hey’s narrative that, for the space of about three 
years before the commencement of the Sunderland epidemic, 
a disease of the sanie description had existed in and about 
Leeds; that he had adopted similar views respecting both 
the nature and the treatment of the complaint; and that he 
had even prepared his work for the press, but had been pre- 
vented by ill health from actually publishing it until after the 
appearance of Dr. Armstrong’s volume. We have no doubt 
of the correctness of Mr. Hey’s statement; and it is material 
because it enables us to regard him as furnishing an indepen- 
dent testimony, and equally original with Dr. Armstrong.. ... 
Mr. Hey justly observes that no disease exists, of the same 
importance with the puerperal fever, about which so great a 
diversity of opinion has prevailed: some writers considering 
it as a highly inflammatory disease, and others as of a 

typhoid nature; and each of them, in course, prescribin 

modes of treatment in conformity with his theory, an 
exactly opposite to the other: while a third set of writers, 
apparently among the most judicious, and of the highest au- 
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thority on medical topics, have chosen a kind of middle 
course, and have consequently adopted a wavering and inert 
line of practice. Dr. Gordon, of Aberdeen, had indeed 
taken the same view of the subject with Dr. Armstrong and 
Mr. Hey, and published an excellent treatise on this disease 
in 1795: but his doctrine was so much at variance with the 
general opinion, that it appears to have made little impression 
on the public mind. — Mr. Hey begins by defining the dis- 
ease to be ‘fever in child-bed, accompanied with pain 
which has no intermission, and extreme soreness in the abdo- 
men.’ He then remarks on the several appearances which it 
assumes under different circumstances, so as to have induced 
some authors to regard it as inflammatory, and others as of 
an opposite nature; and he mentions the distinctions which 
have been laid down between its various forms, and the at- 
tempts of Dr. Clarke, &c. to point out distinct species de- 
pending on the parts primarily affected, or on something 
peculiar in the situation and constitution of the patient. All 
these distinctions, however, he regards as of no use in 
practice, or even as productive of embarrassment; and he 
conceives that the only essential difference, in the cases of 
what ought to be called puerperal fever, consists in their 
degree of violence, and their being epidemic or simply spo- 
radic: for it seems to be admitted that, whenever the disease 
exists epidemically, it is more urgent in all its symptoms. 
No circumstance could be ascertained which seemed to have 
any effect in producing the complaint; nor in fact was there 
any cause, either external or internal, which could be assigned 
for it. , 

After these preliminary observations, the symptoms of an 
acute attack are minutely and (as it would appear) faithfully 
detailed. They commence with rigor, accompanied by severe 
pain in the abdomen; while the pulse, the head, the skin, 
the temperature, the secretions and excretions, and the diges- 
tive organs, are all considerably affected. ‘The state of the 
abdomen, which is the origin and centre of the evil, and the 
termination of the disease, are thus described : 


‘ A degree of fulness in the hypogastric region was often evi- 
dent from the first attack, and not unfrequently the uterus could 
easily be perceived, forming a distinct tumour above the pubes. 
Pressure upon it gave exquisite pain. In about six or eight hours, 
if the patient was not relieved, the swelling began to extend itself 
to the whole of the abdomen, which was soon distended to a great 
size, and the enlargement of the uterus was lost in the general 
tumefaction. A diminution in the size of that viscus was a very 
favourable symptom. The soreness and swelling of the abdomen 
occasioned great shortness of breathing, and obliged the patient 
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to lie constantly on her back. There was always some mitigation 
of the disease when the breathing became slower, or the patient 
was able to change her position, and lie upon her side. 

‘ If the disorder was not checked, great depression of strength 
and other appearances of sinking quickly supervened. The pulse 
was too rapid to be counted ; the tongue sometimes, though not 
usually, became dry and brown, and the teeth were covered with 
sordes * ; the cheeks were flushed ; the countenance was wild and 
expressive of great distress ; and the whole body was covered with 
a clammy sweat. At this period the violent pain of the abdomen 
often ceased ; but its distention occasioned pains in the back, sides, 
and chest, sometimes accompanied with spasmodic paroxysms 
of dyspnea. The patient became restless, and affected with vo- 
miting, hiccough, delirium, and other symptoms which are usual 
harbingers of dissolution, though not peculiar to this fever; and 
the melancholy scene was usually closed in a few days from the 
commencement of the attack.’ 


The third chapter is intitled ‘ Cases and Method of Cure.’ 
It contains accurate reports of most of the cases which oc- 
curred to the author, and of many of those which were 
attended by his father, with a minute detail of their prac- 
tice. We are made acquainted, in the most candid and 
explicit manner, with their want of success in the commence- 
ment of the epidemic, with the opinions which they enter- 
tained on the subject, with the change which was gradually 
produced by experience in their views of the disease, and 
with the ultimate cures which were obtained. 

The first fourteen patients were treated according to the 
pian which was sanctioned by the best authorities; laxatives, 
diaphoretics, and opiates forming the principal remedies: 
but eleven of the cases terminated unfavourably. After 
mature deliberation, the author then resolved to employ 
copious bleeding and purgatives; from which he had hitherto 
been restrained, partly by the prevailing doctrines on the sub- 
ject, as contained in what were considered the most valuable 
publications, and partly by the rapid alteration from the first or 
inflammatory stage of the complaint to a state of the greatest 
apparent debility. ‘The result of the new practice was most 
satisfactory; and, in thirty-six cases which fell under his care 
after this time, the disease proved fatal in only two instances. 
Several of them are fully detailed, and of others a general 
statement is given: but we cordially acquiesce in the follow- 
ing sentiment: ‘ Enough has been said to fulfil the desi 
panes in this chapter, viz. to illustrate the character of the 
isease under consideration ; to shew the insufficiency of the 





‘ * Indeed, the disease seldom allowed time for these changes,’ 
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means which had been usually recommended for its cure; 
and to elucidate that method of cure, which proved invariably 
successful, whenever it was fairly tried.’ 

Tothe relation of individual cases, succeeds * a connected 
view of the Method of Cure;’ a ‘section which we strongly 
recommend to the perusal of our medical readers. e 
author acknowleges his obligation to Dr. Gordon’s ‘treatise, 
with which he coincides in all the essential points; and, where 
any minute differences of opinion exist, they are attrfbuted 
‘more to some variation in the nature of the epidemie than to 
any disagreement in principle. ‘The whole of the treatment 
‘may indeed be summed up in this one sentence: ‘ The me- 
thod of cure consists in large evacuations by bleeding and 
Purging ; and, although other remedies may sometimes be 
useful auxiliaries, these are indispensable ; and they alone will 
generally be found sufficient, if they are employed in a proper 
and seasonable manner.’ When called in at the very com- 
mencement of the case, Mr. Hey informs us that he seldom 
took away more than 24 ounces of blood: but, if eight or 
ten hours had elapsed, a considerably larger quantity was 
often found necessary. It was not, however, so much any 
precise quantity as the effect produced by it which deter- 
mined the practice; for it is expressly stated that the only 
limit to the detraction of blood is the removal or the consider- 
able diminution of pain. 

A concluding chapter consists of * General Remarks on 
Puerperal Fever,’ in which different questions are discussed 
respecting the nature of the disease; and, in the first place, 
whether what has been called puerperal fever be always the 
same disease, or whether it may not be sometimes an inflam- 
mation of the uterus and peritonzeum, and at others of a 
typhoid tendency. He thinks that this distinction does not 
exist, and says; * On this point, I might rest satisfied with 
referring to the history and symptoms of the disease, as 
already detailed, leaving it with the reader to compare them 
with other descriptions of the puerperal fever; and confi- 
dently relying on their general coincidence.’ He conceives 
that the epidemial prevalence of the disease in question was a 
sufficient characteristic of its nature, because this circum- 
Stance never takes place with respect to simple inflammation 
of the uterus and peritoneum.— He afterward inquires 
‘. whether the puerperal fever is essentially the same disease 
under all the different appearknces which it assumes.’ 
The answers to this question have been very various, and great 
authorities may be quoted as supporting precisely contrary 
opinions: but Mr, Hey coincides with Dr. Gordon in sup- 
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posing that ‘the puerperal fever is always inflammatory at 
the beginning, and becomes putrid only in its progress, and 
that this putrescency is only the effect, or consequence, of pre- 
vious inflammation neglected, or improperly treated.’ On this 
pence, he accounts for the very opposite statements that 

ave been given concerning the effects of bleeding; some writers 
of respectability having altogether prohibited its use, or having 
employed it in a very limited degree only. 

The last question of importance ais to the infectious 
nature of the disease; a point on which, as on many others, 
the greatest contrariety of sentiment has existed. Dr. Gor- 
don has no doubt that the Aberdeen-epidemic was highly infec- 
tious; while Mr. Hey speaks on the subject with uncertainty, 
and confesses that he has not been able to ‘ form a decided 
opinion on it.’ This cautious spirit confers on the work no 
small degree of additional value, and gives the more confi- 
dence in the author’s judgment on those topics on which he 
speaks without hesitation. It is, however, unnecessary for us 
to say more in commendation of this treatise, because our 
account of it will prove that it merits the attentive perusal of 
every medical practitioner. 





Art. VIII. Historical Sketches of Politics and Public Men, for the 
Year 1813. 8vo. pp.265. 8s. Boards. Longman and Co. 


Wwe owe an apology to the writer of this clear and tem- 
perate summary, for having so long delayed a notice of 
his publication. He has on this, as on a former occasion, (see 
M.R. for August 1813,) gone over all the leading topics of 
the year, and brought within a very convenient compass a 
mass of information which most readers have previously re- 
ceived only through the medium of news-papers and maga- 
zines; receptacles of so unconnected and frequently of so con- 
tradictory a nature, as often to leave those who peruse them 
at a loss to form a clear or conclusive opinion. ‘The topics 
discussed in the present volume are 
_ Ministerial and Party-changes during the Year. —The Case 
of the Princess of Wales. — The Catholic Question. — Renewal 
of the East-India-Charter. — Finances. — Campaign in the Pe- 
minsula,—Campaign in the North and in Germany.—America. 
To whatever part of the book we turn, we discover the la- 
bours of a mind anxious to arrive at a fair and deliberate 
conclusion ;. a merit of such rare occurrence, that it induces 
us to look with a very indulgent eye on a few mistakes, or 
rather 
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rather misapprehensiors of the author, with regard to parti- 
cular points. In treating of Spain, for example, we cannot 
help thinking that he has paid (p. 129.) too great a compli- 
ment to the national character, or at least to the rulers of our 
peninsular allies. National defects are generally attributable, 
it is true, to the existing form of government and religion : 
but, even with the benefit of all these allowances, a long in- 
terval must yet elapse before the Spaniards will be found to 
merit the flattering representation that is here given of them. 
With respect to Austria, likewise, we have no doubt that the 
writer mistakes (pp. 178. 206.) in supposing that she ever wav- 
ered in joining or in following up the cause of the allies in 
1813 or 1814. He may, we believe, assume it for certain 
that, from the day on which the extent of Bonaparte’s dis- 
asters in Russia became known, she had no other plan than 
that of bringing forth her utmost extent of military means, 
and of re-conquering the valuable provinces of which she had 
been deprived by France. A regard to appearances required, 
on her part, a less decisive tone than Russia or Prussia might 
adopt; and she might have, at particular intervals, a diplo- 
matic point to carry before she threw her full weight into the 
scale: but on no occasion will she be found to have retarded 
the progress of the operations, if we make due allowance for 
the caution necessary when acting against so formidable and 
vigilant an enemy. 


These are partial and by no means important blemishes; 
while in the greater part of the volume the writer has our 
cordial and almost unqualified assent. We extract, as a spe- 


cimen of his composition, the observations on the well-com- 
bined passage of the Elbe in October 1813: 


‘ Of all the commanders in this war, none had distinguished 
himself more, or perhaps in an equal degree, with General Blucher. 
In a former war he had acquired the character of a gallant and 
daring partizan, to which his talents seemed then limited; but his 
present conduct established him in the first rank of great com- 
manders. He had shewn that union of daring enterprize with 
consummate prudence, which was called for by his dificult situ- 
ation; he had obviated all its disadvantages, and had carried on 
offensive and defensive operations with equal success. But he 
surpassed, if possible, his former exploits, by the decision and 
alacrity with which he carried into execution a plan entirely con- 
genial to his bold and enterprizing character. At a moment when 
the enemy least expected such a movement, he broke up from 
Bautzen, and, though carrying pontoons along with him, marched 
with such rapidity, that in three days he arrived at Elster, near 
the confluence of the river of that name with the Elbe.. Here, 
disregarding all obstacles, he transported his whole army across 
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the river, attacked and defeated the corps of Bertrand, which 
was stationed, on the opposite side. The moment that the Crown 
Prince heard of this movement, he lost not a moment in carryin 

the whole force under his command to cross at Rosslau an 

Acken. On the 4th October, the two armies came into contact. 
They were now, to the amount of 125,000 men, completely esta- 
blished on the left bank of the Elbe. They did not however stop 
here; but, determined no longer to follow any but the most deci- 
sive measures, they marched onwards. They successively passed: 
the Mulda, the Elster, and finally the Saale; and drew up in 
battle array with their left resting upon that river. At the same 
time, the Austrian forces, after debouching from Bohemia, ad- 
vanced upon Chemnitz and Altenburg ; and the Cossack advanced 

ds of the two armies met on the left bank of the Saale. 

‘ There is not perhaps in the annals of military history, an oper- 
ation of a grander and bolder nature than that which the allied 
powers had now undertaken. In interposing between Buonaparte 
and France, they had left all their own provinces uncovered ; they: 
left behind them an army of 200,000 men, commanded by the 
most distinguished. military character of the age; they left also a 
chain of the strongest fortresses, while they themselves had not a 
single. fortified position to rest upon. This measure, so remote 
from all common military practice, was rendered safe by two cir- 
cumstances. One was the disposition which provailer throughout 
the whole extent of the country into which they had entered. It 
was for them, not a hostile, or even a neutral, but a friendly, and 
as it were a native country. Instead of being harassed or impeded 
by the inhabitants, every aid which the most enthusiastic zeal 
cquld afford, might be confidently expected. The next securit 
lay in. the decided superiority of force, which they now possessed. 
An interchange of positions, like that now made, menaces. total 
destruction to the weaker army, but is attended with little danger 
to the stronger, which can always force its way through the ranks 
of its adversary.’ 


The advance of the opposing armies and the gigantic con- 
flicts at Leipsic are next related The evening of the 18th of 
October brought the united forces of the allied Powers into the 
viginity of the walls of Leipsic, and shewed their obstinate 
opponent the necessity of immediate retreat ; 


‘ omens ee felt at length, and too late, that no means re- 
mained to him of farther resistance. A great part of his army 
had perished in the preceding battles, and the preponderance of 
the enemy, already considerable, had been greatly augmented, 
Of those who remained in his ranks a great proportion were deter- 
mined enemies, more formidable from not having yet openly de- 
clared themselves: All his outposts and fortified lines were gone; 
and no prospect remained, but that the victorious encircling armies 
would storm him in this last retreat, and all his troops be destroyed 
or captured. He no longer therefore delayed retiring by the 
avenue which still remained open. The evening had er 
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closed, when the whole army began to defile by the road leading 
to Weissenfels. The passage, narrowed as it was at present, was 
attended with extreme difficulty. Five or six rivers here running 
parallel and close to one another, and requiring bridges ver each, 
formed a long and narrow defile, through which an encumbered 
army could march only slowly and with difficulty. Day broke, and 
only part of the troops was on the other side. Buonaparte then 
caused the magistrates of Leipsic to send a deputation requesting 
that hostilities might be suspended for the purpose of arranging a 
capitulation. The object of this demand was evident; he merel 
wished to retreat unmolested, and extricate his army from their 
present embarrassment. It was determined that such a respite 
should by no means be granted. The Emperor Alexander received, 
the messenger in person, and, in presence ef the army, announced 
to him this resolution. The allied forces were then led on to the 
attack ; after a short resistance, the city was carried; and about 
eleven o’clock, the Emperor of Russia, the King of Prussia, and 
the Crown Prince of Sweden arriving from different quarters, met 
in the great square of Leipsic, amid the triumphal acclamations 
of tk® army and people. Buonaparte had left the city about two 
hours before, leaving a large pe of his army. To them the dis- 
aster was greatly increased, when the confederate forces on 
entering the city were joined by all the remaining Saxon and other 
German troops. The French, now attacked and fired upon on. 
every side, no longer knew where to turn; the narrow bridge was 
soon choaked by crowds of fugitives trampling upon each other, 
The passage was stopped ; prisoners were taken by thousands ; and 
of the few who endeavoured to save themselves by swimming, most 
perished in the waters. The whole rear-guard of the French army, 
meluding some of its most distimguished commanders, fell into the 
hands of the confederates. Among the prisoners were Regnier, 
Brune, Vallery, Bertrand, and Lauriston. Macdonald with dif- 
ficulty gained by swimming the opposite bank ; but Prince Ponia- 
towsky, in endeavouring to do the same, sunk, and was drowned. 
The wounded, to the number of 30,000, were likewise all taken. 
The King of Saxony, with all his court, ranked among the pri- 
soners. It was far too late now for this monarch to obtain any 
merit by joining the cause of the allies; and as, contrary to his 
¢onsent and authority, the whole of his troops already ranged un- 
der their standard, there was no service which he could render to 
them. It was judged proper to inflict some chastisement for that 
injury which, on a former occasion, the common. cause had suse 
tained from him ; and he was sent, under a guard, to the castle of 
Eysenach. 

* Such was the termination of this great and dreadful succession 
of combats; to which the annals of Europe, ensanguined as they 
are, had never yet produced a parallel. Never had the work of 
destruction proceeded on so vast and terrible a scale; ner had any 
field been so deluged with the best blood of her sons.. Famine and 
pestilence, which follow in the train of war, were there, and did 
their part in the work of death. In viewing this dreadful: scene, 
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the philanthropic mind could however console itself by reflecting, 
that thus only could the injured cause of mankind be avenged ; 


and that, through this bloody portal, peace and freedom were to 
revisit the earth.’ 


The leading feature of this volume, as of its predecessor, is 
impartiality. Whether we follow the writer into an analysis 
of military operations, or revert to domestic topics, — such as 
the reported changes in the Cabinet, the discussions on 
finance, or the case of the Princess of Wales, —we find an uni- 
form desire to do justice to both sides of the question, and to 
promulgate no opinions that are not supported by calm and 
deliberate reflection. On some occasions, (as p 35.) the style 
is not sufficiently familiar for the plain matters under consi- 
deration; and it often betrays little zncurze : but we have no 
hesitation in recommending the book to the imitation of 
those numerous writers who thoughtlessly or unblushingly 
come before the world with a very slender stock of prepa- 
ration, and not always with a disposition to exhibit an unbi- . 
assed outline of public affairs. ‘This sketch will be particularly 
acceptable to such readers as wish to have a view of the 
leading events of the year in a condensed shape, and are 
desirous of finding an author who can think for them on po- 
litical subjects with a degree of attention which it may not suit 
their respective avocations to bestow. 





Art. TX. Proposals for an Economical and Secure Currency ; with 
Observations on the Profits of the Bank of England, as they re- 
gard the Public and the Proprietors of Bank-Stock. By David 
Ricardo, Esq. Second Edition. 8vo. pp.128. 4s.6d. Murray. 
1816. 


Art. X. Reply to Mr. Ricardo’s Proposals for an Economical and 
Secure Currency. By Thomas Smith, Author of an “ Essay 
on the Theory of Money.” 8vo. pp.44.° Richardson. 1816. 


Wwe had occasion, in our February Number, to report a 

small tract by Mr. Ricardo on the Corn-trade, and to 
remark how inferior his.performance on that topic was when 
compared with his former essays on the Bullion-question. 
We have now the satisfaction of reviewing a pamphlet on a 
subject professionally familiar to him; and, though we by no 
means warrant the accuracy of all his views, we recognize in 
it that disposition to temperate and impartial discussion which 
excited a favourable impression in the perusal of his earliest 
essay. The chief defect in the production before us is a cer- 
tain verboseness of diction, and a tendency to enlarge on dry 
questions of finance, as if they were equally interesting to the 
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general reader with politics or biography. This defect we 
shall endeavour to avoid, in our report, by giving our readers 
a rapid summary of the more important part of Mr. R.’s 
arguments; after which we shall proceed to notice with brevity 
those of his opponent, Mr. Smith. 

Advantages of Paper-Currency.— Nothing, says Mr. R., 
is more desirable in a circulating medium than steadiness, 
and, if possible, uniformity in its value. The use of paper, 
as a substitute in all the larger and many of the smaller pay- 
ments, so far from operating to make a difference between the 
value of bullion and the established coin of the country, may 
be made directly conducive to the maintenance of the desired 
level. A rise of coin above bullion takes place in consequence 
of a particular increase in the demand: but this increase may 
be very easily met by an augmentation of the stock of paper ; 
the latter, however, being always understood to be “ payable 
in cash on demand.” ‘The advantage of this condition is 
particularly felt in the case of any alarm, or diminution of 
public and private credit. Merchants become then averse to 
receive in payment each other’s bills or acceptances; a greater 
quantity of currency is consequently required to perform the 
same business; and to make this augmentation in coin is 
evidently a matter of much more expence and difficulty than 
to make it in paper. Reasoning from these and other consi- 
derations, Mr. R. (though, as we shall see presently, by no 
means an advocate of the Bank of England,) is desirous that 
bank-notes should continue in circulation, even for the smaller 
payments; not indeed on the plan of compulsion, as of late 
years, but in consequence of being made directly and easily 
convertible into gold or silver. He would impose on the 
Bank the responsibility of giving bullion for their notes; and 
he suggests (pp. 26, 27.) certain regulations, with the view of 
securing that establishment against unnecessary demands, 
Bullion seems to him a fitter exchange for a large sum than 
coin, because it would simplify the transaction, and might 
have the effect of rendering bank-notes of still more general 
currency than they possessed before 1797. ‘Together with this, 
complete liberty should be given to every individual to export 
our bullion and coin of every description: while country-bankers 
would be pledged to discharge their notes in gold and silver, 
or in notes of the Bank of England. Nothing, it is well. 
known, conduces so much to steadiness of value as an open and 
unrestrained exchange of commodities, and the plan now pro- 
posed. seems calculated to prevent any run either on the Bank 
or on country-bankers ; except on the occurrence of a national 
panic, when in course every one would be desirous of exchang- 
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ing paper for the precious metals: buy such a crisis must 
necessarily be of very rare occurrence. 

A Standard of Currency. — In this country, gold is the legal 
standard, but in the rest of Europe it is silver. Mr. R. in- 
clines (p. 21.) to the expediency of adopting the rule of our 
continental neighbours ; silver being more steady in value, 
from the greater regularity of its supply, and the use of paper 
superseding the objections arising from its bulk and conse- 
quent unfitness for the large payments required im a com- 
mercial country. Another useful suggestion of the author 
relates. to the means of preventing that scarcity @f money 
‘which is so severely felt among mercantile men at particular 


intervals of the year: 


¢ The national debt has become so large, and the interest which 
is paid quarterly upon it is so great a sum, that the mere collecting 
the money from the receivers-general of the taxes, and the con- 
sequent reduction of the quantity in circulation, just previously to 
its being paid to the public creditor, in January, April, July, and 
October, occasions, for a week or more, the most distressing want 
of circulating medium. — Exchequer bills, which usually sell at.a 

emium of five shillings per 1ool. are at such times at so great a 
discount, that by the purchase of them then, and the re-sale when 
the dividends are paid, a profit may often be made equal to the 
rate of fifteen to twenty per cent. interest for money. At these 
times, too, the difference between the price of stock for ready 
money, and the price for a week or two to come, affords a profit 
to those who can advance money even greater than can be made by 
employing money in the purchase of exchequer-bills. This great 
distress for money is frequently, after the @iwidends are paid, fol- 
lowed by as great a plenty, so that little use can for some time be 
made of it.’ — 

‘ Let the Bank be authorized by government to deliver the di- 
vidend-warrants to the proprietors of stock a few days before the 
receivers-general are required to pay their balances into the Ex- 
chequer. 

' € Let these warrants be payable to the bearer exactly in the same 
manner as they now are. 

‘ Let the day for the payment of these dividend-warrants in 
bank-notes be regulated precisely as it now is. 

‘ Ifthe day of payment could be named gn or before the delivery 
of the warrants, it would be more convenient. 

‘ Finally, let these warrants be. receivable into the Exchequer 
from the receivers-general, or from any other person who may 
have payments to make there, in the same manner as bank-notes ; 
the persons paying them allowing the discount for the number of 
days which will elapse before they become due. 

* If a plan of this sort were adopted there could never be any 
particular scarcity of money before the payment.ofi the dividends, 
ner apy particular plenty of it after. € quantity of money in 
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circulation would be neither increased nor diminished by the 
payment of the dividends. — 

‘ Those who are well acquainted with the economical system 
now adopted in London throughout the whole banking-concern, 
will readily understand that the plan here proposed is merely the 
extension of this economical system to a species of payments to 
which it has not yet been applied.’ 


Reduction of Allowances to the Bank.— After these arguments 
in favour of bank-paper, Mr. Ricardo proceeds to discuss an- 
other topic, and to hold a language of a very different nature 
respecting the Bank. In his opinion, the profits obtained by 
it during the long period. since 1797 have been exorbitant, 
and ought to be retrenched as early as it may be possible. 
Government is pledged to respect the Bank-charter, and to 
maintain its right to the exclusive circulation of the London 
district for the next sixteen years: but it is under no such 
restraint with regard to the terms of payment for the trans- 
action of business connected with the public debt. For the 
last ten years, the Bank is computed to have had (p. 43.) on 
an average not less than eleven millions of the public money 
permanently in its hands; which deposit arises from the go- 
vernment-receipts being lodged in the Bank, (in the same 
way in which merchants lodge their disposable funds with a 
banker,) and kept there until withdrawn by the different de- 
partments to which the funds are respectively appropriated. 
Now on this average of eleven millions, the Bank is supposed 
to have made a regular annual porn of five per cent.; since 
nothing prevents the Directors from vesting it in stock, in Ex- 
chequer-bills, in mercantile discounfs, or in any other way 
which is calculated to yield that advantage. again, the 
Bank is allowed between 3 and 4oel, a-year on each million 
of the capital of our public debt, for the trouble of keeping 
the books and paying dividends; a changes which Mr. R. con- 
siders (p. 54.) as double the necessary allowance : 


‘ The saving to the public is really effected by the money being 
brought to one focus, instead of being collected from various 
qyarters. The Bank appear to consider the rule. by which they. 
are to measure the moderation of their charges, to be the saving, 
which they effect to their employer, rather than the just compens- 
ation for their own trouble and expence. What would they think 
of an engineer, if in his charge far the construction of a steam-en- 
gine he should be guided by the value of the labour which the en- 
gime was calculated to save, and not by the value of the labour and: 
materials necessary to its construction ” 


Appropriation of Bank-Profits.:— The last section. of the 
pamphlet treats of a point of — interest to a bank-stock- 


holder, — the use that should be made by the Bank of its ac- 
cumulated 
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cumulated profits: On this head, the Directors have always 
chosen to observe considerable secrecy; admitting in general 
terms the existence of increased profits since 1797, and con- 
senting to a material augmentation of dividend, but de- 
clining to enter into any specific explanation of the amount 
of the sum that has accrued in their hands. Mr. Allardyce, 
a mercantile man, and formerly a member of parliament, pub- 
lished a very full and minute inquiry into this subject in 1801. 
His essay was in the form of a pamphlet, and comprized a 
large collection of tables, calculations, and extracts from 
public documents: but, since his death, which took place 
about fourteen years ago, the Bank-Directors have met with 
no such inquisitor; or, rather, the proprictors have had 
reason to be satisfied with the increase of dividend paid since 
the year which we have mentioned. We can scarcely join 
Mr. Ricardo in blaming the Directors for their reticence on 
this delicate point ; believing it to have been prompted by a 
wish to guard against that sudden change in the valug of 
bank-stock, which was to be apprehended on the resumption of 
cash-payments: since a disclosure of the wliole of the profits 
of a state of war might have raised the value of that stock to 
a rate which it could ill support on the deprivation of the 
d sources of emolument. Peace operates doubly against 
the Bank; it diminishes the quantum of government-deposits; 
and it necessitates, or will soon necessitate, the sinking of a 
considerable sum in the dead fund of cash or bullion, to meet 
the demand for the exchange of notes. 
Mr. Smith’s Reply. — This pamphlet proceeds from the pen 


‘of a writer already known to the public in discussions of this 


kind. His answer to Mr. Ricardo is marked by something of 
the keenness that characterizes an old antagonist; and, though 
in some respects founded on substantial grounds, it seems in 
others to amount to little more than a correetion of a sup- 
posed error on the part of Mr. R. The latter, in inserting 
the imagined price of 31. 17s. per ounce for standard-gold, no 
doubt did it for the sake of giving a specific form to his rea- 
soning, and not (as Mr. Smith imagines) under an impression 
that gold was likely to be had at so reduced a value. We are 
more disposed to agree with Mr. S. in his general objections 
(pp. 12, 13.) to the arguments of the Bullion-committee, and 
their advocates, among whom Mr. Ricardo filled rather a pro 
minent station : — but the chief part of the pamphlet is appro- 
priated less to a refutation of Mr. R. than to the support of a 
favourite notion urged by Mr. Smith in former publications, viz. 
“‘ that the pound sterling is the standard unit, or sole stand- 
ard of value in this country :”— a theory that would require a 
16 very 
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very grave discussion, and of which we shall waive the consi- 
deration for the present, without any farther remark than that 
Mr. S. has not yet succeeded in making us converts to his 
system. 








Art. XI. Report from the Committee on the State of the Police of 
the Metropolis: with the Minutes of Evidence, and an Ap- 
pendix, containing Abstracts of the several Acts now in force 
for regulating Public Houses, &c. &c. Ordered by the House 
of Commons to be printed, July 1. 1816. 8vo. pp. 396. 78. 
Boards. Clement. , 

ERE we inclined to discuss the question whether the 
world has or has not advanced in civilization and vir- 

tue, we fear that we should find many facts contained in these 
pages which would support the negative side of the argument : 
but we must not here enter on so extended a consideration, 
nor venture to balance opinions in this place on so speculative 
a subject. It is more immediately our duty to attend to the 
important facts which this inquiry has rendered but too unde- 
niable ; — that the police of the metropolis, though it has been 
considerably improved in the present reign, has not been be- 
nefited to the degree that was expected by the alterations which 
have been at various times adopted; —and that the criminal law, 
even in the present day, contains many vices in its principles, 
and is subject to many abuses in its practice. ‘The Committee, 
before whom this evidence has been given, and particularly its 
indefatigable chairman, are not blind to either of these facts, 
but seem inclined to apply remedies in each case which we 
sincerely hope they will be enabled to establish. 

The present parliament, indeed, whose political death is ere 
long to take place, has exerted itself since its commencement 
with more than ordinary zeal in the formation of Committees 
to ascertain the causes of evils which have been represented as 
existing, to consider the mode of rectifying them, and to suggest 
general improvements on various subjects; and the members 
of those Committees have done themselves lasting and high 
honour by the industry and intelligence with which they have 
conducted their investigations and framed their statements. 
The Police of the Metropolis is not one of the least material of 
these inquiries; and though, in the short report which is merely 
made for the purposeof bringing up the evidence, the Committee 
observe that it is ¢ a subject by no means exhausted,’ we re- 
gard the evidence already collected as of too interesting a na- 
ture to be withholden from our readers ; especially since we feel 
convinced that a general consideration of the question will be 
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productive of essential advantage, and may ‘possibly be the 
means of ing new ‘sources of inquiry, previously to the 
meeting of the Committee in tile ensuing ‘session. 

The Committee sat 23 days during the months of April, 
May, and June last, and examined 54 persons. Their evi- 
dence embraced a great variety of questions connected with 
the police, and is here given without any order: but we shall 
endeavour to simplify it, by arranging the various topics under 
different heads, and noticing in their proper place such facts 
as have reference to them. | 

The subject, to which the Committee seems first to have 
directed its attention, is the Mode by which Police-Officers are 
Paid for the performance of their duty. This is three-fold ; viz. 
a salary of one guinea per week, with some small allowances 
from the office to which they belong ; — the fees received from 
private individuals who have suffered from robbery, under 
which may be included the large rewards offered by advertise- 
ments for the discovery of the offenders ;— and a share of 
the parliamentary **wards on the conviction of certain cri- 
minals, which are @istributed by the Recorder among the 
witnesses for the prosecution. ‘These latter consist of * 4ol. 

n conviction of every highwayman ;” — “ of every person 
who has counterfeited the coin, or clipped, &c. the same, or 
shall bring into the kingdom any clipped or counterfeited 
coin;” — ** of every burgler or house-breaker ;” — and on 
the conviction ‘ of any person of treason or felony relating 
to the coin, upon the act of 15 Geo. II. cap. 28.” Also a 
reward of “ 20]. upon conviction of persons returning from 
transportation, before the expiration of the term for which 
they were ordered to be transported ;” — ‘ 10]. upon the con- 
viction of every sheep-stealer ;” — and “ rol. upon conviction 
of counterfeiting copper-money.” A ‘ Tyburn-ticket,” 
exempting the holder of it “ from parochial duties in the 
parish where the offence is committed,” is also added in some 
cases; which is once assignable, and on sale produces from 
12]. to 20l.—The policy of these rewards has often been con- 
sidered as more than doubtful; and the recent trials of police- 
officers for a conspiracy to induce poor ignorant fellows to 
commit a crime, and thén to convict them for the purpose of 
obtaining these sums, will serve materially to strengthen that 
feeling. It is not satisfactory to say that these are individual 
instances, and that the indignation which they excited will 
be suffictent to prevent a repetition of the offence. Every 
inducement to do wrong should be carefully removed ; and 
no part of our daily prayer should be uttered with more 
fervency, or practised in our intercourse with the world with 
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more attention, than that which petitions against being led 
‘“‘ into temptation.” Ewen before these trials, it appears in 
evidence that public justice has been frequently impeded, 
from the disinclination of the jury to believe officers whose 
evidence they suspected to be influenced by the hope ef the 
reward on conviction; and the offender, though well known, 
has consequently escaped. Mr. Fielding, one of the magis- 
trates of the Queen-Square Police-office, pointedly says ; 


‘ I am an old counsellor, and have practised a good deal in cri- 
minal courts, and I have uniformly found, that when it was neces- 
sary to call a police-officer to the establishment of a particular 
fat, or of any material part of the case, and the idea of reward 
struck the jury, so misguided were they, that it was the means of 
the failure of justice in a great number of instances, under the sill 
idea of disappointing the officer of his reward, and therefore not 
giving to his evidence the weight that it ought to have received ; 
and many times I have seen that in opposition to the best direction 
of the Judge.’ 

Almost all the magistrates who were examined before the 
Committee concur in thinking that the parliamentary rewards 
should be entirely abolished; and that the power of recompens- 
ing the exertions of the police-officers, whether a conviction fol- 
lows or not, should be left to the discretion of the magistrates, 
who alone have the opportunity of judging of their merits. The 
police-officers themselves are also of this opinion ;—not merel 
on account of the misrepresentations which are circulated as 
to the value of their profits from convictions on which the 
rewards are given, (those profits a very small, and, ac- 
cording to the evidence, seldom exceeding 2ol. in a year, and 
never amounting to 4ol.) but of the unpleasant situation in 
which they stand i a court of justice, and the discredit that 
is thrown on their testinfony. Lavender, of the Bow-street 
office, gives his evidence clearly on the subject, and all the 
other officers speak in the same strain: 


‘ Do you receive, in cases of conviction or apprehension of 
offenders under the statute, a share in that reward which is known 
by the name of the parliamentary reward? —I have received 
several shares: but that is a business which I always decline, if I 
can possibly avoid it; no police-officer can go into the box at the 
Old Bailey with any comfort to himself, knowing that he will be 
asked the question by counsel, which is always extremely unplea- 
sant. 

‘ You are then quite aware, when you are placed in that situa- 
tion, that it is one of suspicion to a jury, who are to receive your 
pt and to your own breast it is most painful? — I feel it so 
always. | 

‘ Can you state to the Committee what is the amount which you 
should suppose any officer at your offite has made in any one -~“ 
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by the parliamentary rewards? —I think that in our office there 
has been less made than in any other office. I should conceive no 
one of’ them has ever made 3ol. a-year by those rewards. We have 
had very few convictions in our district for these four or five years ; 
I do not think there have been more than four or five burglaries. 

* Should you not think the other officers, as well as yourself, 
would be much better satisfied with having rewards for specific 
services performed, paid either by the magistrates, or ordered by 
the Judge, you then being a competent witness, than by the pre- 
sent mode ?—TI think I can answer that with a great deal of truth, 
on the part of myself and my brother-officers, that it is the feeling 
of every one of them that the parliamentary reward should cease ; 
that they would feel much better satisfied to be paid by the magis- 
trate for any extra-services performed. 

‘ Even though the amount received might be less than they 
now receive? —'Certainly. I have convicted two as notorious 
offenders as have troubled the town for many years, last Sessions; 
the celebrated Roberts, and White, Conkey Beau, as he is called; 
and the only reward I got for that was sixteen shillings. 

¢ Was that a share of the parliamentary reward ?— An allowance 
made by the county to prosecutors and witnesses attending.’ 


We are surprized that two magistrates, so respectable as Sir 
Nathaniel Conant and Sir John Silvester, (the Recorder,) do 
not accede to the propriety of altering this system. The 
former, however, is less decided than the latter, and is 
indeed in the end induced, by the leading questions put to 
him, materially to vary the opinion with which he began. 
As we do not quite perceive the force of their reasoning, we 
shall let them speak for themselves. In Sir N. C.’s examin- 
ation are the following questions and answers : 


_¢ Do you think that the system of the payment-of rewards for 
the detection of offenders is one productive of public benefit ?— 
Yes; I- think that every inducement that can be held out for the 
detection of offenders is desirable, and the expectation of pecu- 
niary reward for their trouble is the greatest that can be; and the 
magistrates always reward them, where it is not expedient that 
they should have it from individuals. . 

* Do you not think that if the sum paid was proportioned by the 
justices to the nature of the duty done, it would be a better mode 
of rewarding the exertions of the police-agents, than that at pre- 
sent adopted under the act of parliament, which affixes to the con- 
viction for certain offences certain rewards? —I see no difference 
in the expediency to the public. ; 

* Do you not think that there being no reward for the conviction 
of persons committing small offences, does in point of fact make 
it the interest of the officers of the police to pay little attention 
to the detection of such offenders?—I do not observe it in 

actice. 

* Do you think that it is, or not, the practice at the present 


moment, of officers to let offenders continue in the ‘career of small 
crimes 
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crimes in which they are engaged, till they commit some felony, by 
which the officers or persons connected with the police can take 
their share of the 4ol. settled by the statute on their conviction ? — 
I think, certainly not; I have not the least idea that any person 
whom J have ever seen employed in the police had that kind of 
speculation. 

* Do you not think that the common interests and motives that 
govern the actions of mankind would weigh with a police-officer 
as well as with any one else, so as to induce him to be more active 
where he was to gain something, than he would be if he was to 
gain nothing ?— He would be more active in the detection of im- 
portant offenders; but I think he would never carry that expect- 
ation of gain to the extent of lying by till greater gain was to arise 
for detecting the offender in riper crimes. It has been often 
thought that criminals are nursed up till they come to great 
offences; but I think the police-officers always take the merit of 
detecting offenders in et agen offence, and never lie over upon 
a speculation of greater offences in future; I have never discovered 
this, in my experience. . 

‘ Is it not a common cant phrase, that “ such a person is not 
worth conviction?” —I have heard it said, that an offender was not 
yet ripe for detection. 

‘ That “ he does not weigh gol. yet ?”’—I have often heard that 
expression, but have no mngeseage of it in practice; and never 
knew any individual employed in the detection of offenders neglect 
to take them, where there was evidence to be found against them, 
upon such a speculation. | : 

* You have stated, that the pocneery rewards offered by indivi- 
duals are great stimulants to the exertions of the officers ? — They 
certainly are. 

‘ Why then do you think that the absence of pecuniary rewards 
for the detection of small offences should not operate precisely in 
the imverse ratio? — The officer would rather employ his time 
where he could gain, than where he could not; and therefore a 
reward for detecting small offences would operate. 

‘ Of course the officer would rather be employed in ei 
offenders where he could be gaining money, than where he gaine 
nothing ? — Certainly, 

‘ Then of course the rewards being paid only on the conviction 
of felonies, must directly operate to the officer not paying the same 
attention to the conviction of offenders for small crimes? —If he 
had the two objects before him at the same time, it would; but I 
think he would not be employed at all in the police establishments 
if he was the sort of person upon whom that consideration would 
operate in exclusion of other duties. 

‘ Do you think that it would be an improvement of the present 
establishment of the police, to allow the magistrates to give small 
rewards for the detection of persons guilty of inferior offences, 
picking of pockets, &c.?—TI think it would, but it would be a 
great burthen on the public account. 
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* Do you not think it would be better to leave in the magistrates @ 
power of giving specific rewards for specific services, than the pre- 
sent practice arising under the statutes, which is technically called 
“* blood-mioney ?” —I do not think it would operate to the same 
extent ; the persons described in the statutes as objects of reward, 
are persons not employed by the magistrates in the capacity of 
‘police-officers, it is the party proseciting or detecting, and fre- 
quently not a peace-officer.’ | 


’ 


. These questions, we see, allude also to another bad-effect of re- 
wards, both parliamentary and private, viz. the probability that 
an officer will neglect the smaller offences, to which no rewards 
are’ attached on conviction, for the ‘sake of those by which he 
can gain money ;— and the worthy magistrate, in the last 
answer quoted, might have recollected that, though ‘ the 
party prosecuting or detecting’ is the object of the reward, 
the peace-officer apprehending is almost invariably made a 
participator. 
We now come to Sir John Silvester’s examination : 


‘ It has been stated to the Committee by different magistrates, 
no less than by the police-officers themselves, that they consider 
the mode of rewarding the detection of offenders, known by the 
name of parliamentary rewards, as one which they look upon as 

rejudicial to the public interest, and which they would wish to 
fave changed; have you any opinion upon that subject ?— 
Yes; I think very differently; I think. that rewards do not tend 
to any improper ends. On the first day of every session, after 
conviction, I distribute them at the Old Bailey; but' I do not 
make a distribution till I have. considered every individaal case, 
and the merits of every witness, upon the back of the indict- 
ment; I then apportion the rewards.according to the best of my 
judgment.’— _ 

‘ The evidence before the Committee has not gone so far as to 
say that no rewards should be given, but it has been proposed, not 
only by various magistrates, but also by the police-officers them- 
selves, that they would be better pleased that the rewards should 
be paid at the discretion of the Judge, of- the Recorder, or of the 
police-magistrate, for services performed, than settled by act of 
parliament in that manner which is generally known by the name 
of blood-money, because all the different parties have stated that 
they consider themselves as coming into court with a stain upon 
their evidence; and that it has been distinctly avowed by more 
officers than one, that they themselves have witnessed evidence 

iven against an offender, apparently for the sole purpose of getting 
She reward; the Committee wish to learn fiom you, whéther in that 
view of it you consider the parliamentary rewards as the best mode? 


_ =-I can only speak for myself; and can say, that I consider the pre- 


sent mode as the best mode. I sée great inconvenience in the 
police-magistrates distributing ft,’ because ‘they may be considered 
as liable to partiality to their own officers, it seems to me. I divide 
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it now, and no act of parliament could, give me more power than 
Ihave at present. They talk of blood-money as applied to officers ; 
low. and ignorant people will do that; but I do not find, that the 
pence -aftoers outstrip the truth, and it is perhaps because they 

how that 1 watch them; I find the country-constables much more 
anxious for the reward than the town-constables. | 

* Do not you see that the consequence ofa settled reward, to be 
paid only upon conviction, must at all times have a tendency to. in- 
duce people to go very far in their oaths, for the sake of what they 
are to gain by that conviction? —I really have not seén that; I 
have seen it go so far as for juries to acquit; the officers know it 
I saw they went too far, when I distribute I should say, You. gave 
your evidence improperly, and therefore I must giveless, But I 
never saw it. : 

‘ If juries are induced to acquit, public justice is thereby 
stopped ? — That so seldom happens, that it has become scarce a 
question ; I do not say it never happens. | | 

‘ Do not you see that the present system of rewards has also this 
objection, that unless there is conviction, the greatest possible. ex- 
ertion on the part of the constable or police-officer goes unre- 
warded ?—JI do not know how they are to be considered as unre- 
warded, because they have their expences allowed; wheneyer there 
13 no reward upon a conviction, the officers have their expences ; 
whenever there is a conviction, and there is a reward, they have no 
expences paid. 

‘ The Committee have had it in evidence, that the allowance 
for expences is but small, and, even where there is conviction, it 
repeatedly happens that the division is so small as not in any degree 
to cover the expence of the officers? -—To that I cannot answer, 
because I do not know what expence they are at; if there are a 
great number of persons to divide the reward, they must each have 
asmaller part of it. As to the expense of witnesses, it is always 
allowed by the court, where there is no reward. The expence of 
witnesses during the last year at the Old Bailey, for the county of 
Middlesex, was 3,728]. which is no small sum.’ 


Mr. Markland, one of the ‘magistrates of the Shadwell 
Police-office, forms the same conclusion on precisely opposite 
ground. He says, in relation to the reward; 


‘ I think that is better left as it stands by the law; the magis- 
trates would never satisfy them, tf it was left to their discretion ; 
indeed they would not be satisfied; there is a specific sum that 
they are to have, and they know that they are to have no more; 
probably the magistrates might think it too much for the trouble 
they have had, and then they would cut them off, which would of 
course cause great disturbances and heart-burnings: I hope the 
distribution of rewards will never be left to the magistrates.’ 


Why should not the officers be as well satisfied with the 
distribution made by their own magistrates, as with that which 


is now made by the Recorder ? 
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‘We must dismiss the other two sources of emolument in a 
few words. It appears to us that the fees which the officers 
receive from private individuals should not be suffered : — 
the time of the officer belongs exclusively to the public, by 
whom he deserves to. be paid liberally : — there cannot be a 
divided interest ; — and the alternative is that the charges on 
individuals are: an. imposition, or the employment of the 
officer’s time in their service is a palpable neglect of public 
duty. The salary now allowed seems by far too small, and 
ought to be at least doubled, and increased with length of ser- 
vice: while the magistrates should have the power of reward- 
ing the officers according to their exertions, whether the 

ence be of greater or less magnitude, and with or without 
conviction. The emoluments of the situation would then be 
considerable, and a fair stimulus would be held out for activity 
and skill. All persons requiring it should have (as indeed 
they now have) immediate and ready assistance given to them: 
but, forming a part of that public which contributes to the 
establishment, they should not be expected, (as they are now,) 
nor even allowed, to reward the officer. With respect to ~ 
iarge rewards offered by government and individuals, we are 
inclined to think that less objection attaches to them; espe- 
cially as these are cases which can very seldom occur. 

We have treated this subject the more at large because we 
consider it as possessing vital importance, and therefore de- 
serving of being taken into — and serious consideration. 
It seems to be clear that, while these rewards remain on the 
statute-book, suspicion of connivanee or of perjury will al- 
ways exist, and police-officers will stilt be objects of obloquy : 
while the course of justice should not only be pure in fact, 
but every apparent possibility of its being impure should be 
carefully removed. — Much plain sense and home-truth are 
evinced in the characteristic though wandering evidence of 
‘Fownsend, the well-known Bow-street-officer, with reference 
to these matters; and we~-would entertain our readers with 
some extracts from it if we could spare room: he is decidedly 
against the present system of rewards. 

The abuses in the system of Licensing Public-houses form the 
next important topic which engages the attention of the 
Committee. It compreliends the continuance of public-houses 
which have been denounced for their profligacy; — the en- 
couragement given to Flash-Houses ; —the increase of gin- 
shops ;— the granting of licenses to brothels ;— and, what 
may be considered as the cause of some of these evils, the 
undue inftuence which is often exercised in favour of parti- 
cular brewers. 
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More want of vigilance and fairness seems to pervade this de- 
partment of the magistracy, than any other which comes under 
the inspection of the Committee. ‘This evil may arise in a 
great measure from the number of magistrates who meet for 
the purpose of licensing, from the interest that is exerted 
to obtain or continue a license, and from the excessive tender- 
ness to property which influences their decision. Public- 
houses are necessary for the accommodation of the lower 
classes of society: but, when they become notorious as the 
resort of profligate characters, and as a scenes of 
debauchery and riot, they are nuisances, and ought, after 
proper notice, to be suppressed, without regard to the owner 
of the freehold ; whose duty it is to be carefil in the choice of 
his tenants, and to preserve decency on his estate. The fact, 
however, is, as Sir N. Conant remarks, that ‘ the worst con- 
ducted are often the most profitable, on account of the greater 
consumption ;’ and therefore the interest of the proprietor isin 
opposition to reform, especially when he finds that the magis- 
trates pay so much respect to his property:. while nothing 
can more strongly prove the uselessness of merely refusing a 
license to the offending tenant, when they grant it to the 
house with ‘a new nominal occupier, who will soon find his 
account in following the steps of his predecessor, even though 
on the next licensing day he may be in his turn evicted. 
That houses of the worst description exist, and almost under 
the eye of the magistrates of Bow-street, is too notorious to 
need the trouble of proving; and the following extracts from 
Sir N. Conant’s evidence will justify the preceding remarks : 


‘ Have there not been repeated complaints of outrages having 
occurred, and riot, and the most profligate scenes of debauchery 
and vice, in the Rose public-house, in Rose-street, Covent Garden, 
near Long Acre? —I have given orders to all the officers in Bow- 
rie to be particularly watchful of that house, within this fort- 
night. 

‘ Was not that house verbally presented, by the Magistrates at 
Clerkenwell, last year? — That house, I think, was denied its 
licence the last year but one, on the first day of the licensing. . 

‘ Do you recollect why it was granted afterwards? — The 
keeper of the house was changed, and a reputable man brought in. 

‘ Does it not occur to you, that there is no fraud so easy to be 
practised, and that in point of fact there is none so uniformly prac- 
tised, as where a complaint is laid against a house, that there 
should be a nominal abandonment of it by the tenant; and have 
you not heard that the phrase that is used is, that ‘‘ the stone walls 

no sin ;” and that if the tenant is changed, the license is 
renewed, and the old practices, before complained of, still con- 
tinue? —- The term is entirely new to me; but ifa house gets com- 
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pletely reformed, and there is an expectation of the house getting 
completely reformed, and the Keeper of itis removed, in, tender- 
ness to the property the license is frequently continued.’ — 

* How long did the Rose public-house, against which there 
were such repeated complaints, continue unchecked ? — I think 
the Rose ‘more than a year ago was denied its license; I cannot 
take upon myself to recollect the particulars. mC ¢ 

‘ How long had the complaint been made against it? — I rather 
think it was a general complaint against the character of the man 
that kept it. , " ) 

‘ Had not.the magistrates at Clerkenwell made a verbal present- 
-ment of it? —It was in consequence of that, that the impediment 
ta the license took place. 5 asi | 

* I think you have stated before, that the license was granted in 
consequence of the change of the landlord ? — I think that was the 
‘reason. : : 

* In what state is the house at present ?—I am fearful it is not 
reformed, ‘and unless it ‘is, the license I believe will) not be con- 
tinued.’ i cer 


_ Several instances might be added of similar cases in ‘the dis- 
trict.of Shadwell; and also of a case iri which a public-house, 
‘though the landlord had been cotivicted of suffering ‘tippling 
five times in the course of eleven’ months, was re-licensed to 
‘the’ same man, in opposition to the re¢ominendation of the 
convicting miagistrates. (P.145.) Vickery, the officer, gives 
‘a much stronger instance of the extreme want of caution in 
the magistrates, to say no more. He observes, (p. 264.) * I 
will tell you where there is an evil in existence. I have known 
instances where men have been transported for seven years, 
and have come back to this country, and have got licences 
for public-houses.’ - In answer to a question * Was that 
lately? he adds; ‘I have not been in the way to know of 
‘that within the last six or seven years, but I have known in- 
stances of that kind: I knew one man who had been fourteen 
years at Botany Bay, and got a licence on his return; that 
was Tom Bray, at the, Black, Horse in Golden-lane, near 
Barbican. He is now dead.’ : 
The cant-name of Flash-Houses is given.to those public- 


, houses which ‘are the known resort of thieves and prostitutes ; 


‘and to which, as one of the Committee expressively states, 
‘the police-officers go just as regularly as a gentleman goes 
‘to his preserve, in his manor, to find game.’ ‘The existence of 
them, seems universally allowed, though Sir N. Conant wishes 
to avoid a direct acknowlegement, that he is aware of them; 
and his expression, ‘ I do:not believe they exist upon system,’ 
puts us a: littlein.mind of Sir John Falstaff’s “not upon 
compulsion, Hal, not upon compulsion.” The only question 

seems 
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seems to be whether they ought to be suffereds ~ ‘Fhe feeling 
even of some of the magistrates may be collected; from ‘the 
following. extract from the*evidence of Mr. Raynstord of: the 
Hatton-garden*office, which will also disclose a part of the 
uses of these hotises: “° nn a 


© Is it an ebjection,to a house of that sort,.that it is known to be 
the, resort of. infamous characters, persons engaged in plunder? — 
Most certainly ;,andif it came to the knowledge.of the magistrates, 
I have no,doubt,.the licence would not be renewed; but with 
respegt to those houses, which it,is gone abroad, there are a great 
number of in this town, and which are technically. called ‘ Flash- 
Houses,” I am free to say that there are houses of that description, 
and, though certainly. it is a great evil to society that..such houses 
should be permitted,.yet at the same time as a pohice.magistrate I 
am bound to tell the Committee that many of the most. notorsqus 
thieves would escape if it-were.not for.those particular places. of 
rendezvous, which-afford us the means of getting those, offenders 
into, our power. The officers.go into;those houses at night,,where 
they see and mix with; five or six.men whom .they know to. be 
thieves, and if there has been any information.of a robbery, having 
been committed, and they,.miss. one or .two of those men on.a 
particular occasion, suspicion naturally falls upon them (owing to 
their being absent from their usual haunts) that. they are in some 
mischief; our officers immediately take the risk upon themselves, 
and apprehend the parties. Those men, upon being brought to 
the Office, and notice» being’given to persons who have’ ‘been 
robbed, are frequently identified, and from no other cause but 
that of being absent from. their place of rendezvous, and being 
known to the officers as notorioys characters. The officers will 
go into one of those houses, and find six or eight notorious che 
racters assembled ; the thieves will say, ‘‘ Master, do you want 
me ? whom do you want ?” Upon receiving an answer, they will 
go out and suffer themselves to be searched, without any difficulty 
in the world. At the same time I would wish the Committee 
distinctly to understand, that if it came to’ our knowledge that. 
there was any particular public-house that was a noterious recep- 
tacle for thieves, we should :make a memorandum of that house, 
and should certainly try,to put a stop to the licence; the con- 
sequence of that would be, they, would be driven from that house 
and would go to another ; and as: there always will be thieves, 
the place of resort for those thieves will naturally be the public- 
houses ; and it certainly is the principal means of our ‘knowipg 
where notorious’ offenders are.to,be taken. . I have no, doubt the 
public are surprised, when am offence takes place, at the offender 
being so soon taken-into-custody ;. but the cause is explained from 
what I have stated, » 1 have been told by an intelligent officer.at 
Hatton Garden, that when thieves quarrel amongst themselves, t 
often, from a_prineiple .of revenge, tell the officer, “ Ah! dack 
such-a-one was one of the persons concerned,in the burglary the 
other night, and he was one concerned in another offence ;” then 
" O 4 away 
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away go the officers and take this man up; the consequence is, 

that the public sometimes are surprised how soon notorious 

offenders are in ged after committing the offence, but, this 
xp 


circumstance being explained, the mystery ceases. 
‘ Do you not think that, though it be true that the advantage 


‘to be gained to public justice in seizing the offenders where you 


know their haunts is considerable, the very establishment of those 
haunts, by bringing persons together into a society of thieves, 
particularly by bringing young boys to-be traitted up by thieves, | 
does more mischief to society than good by the apprehension of 
the offender ?— 1 can‘only answer that question by saying, ‘that in 
my opinion we should very rarely get hold of notorious offenders 
if every place of this sort was done away. : 

‘Is there not in point of fact a regularly understood ‘system 
between the inferior police-officers, for the maintenance and sup- 
port of certain public-houses where the thieves are accustomied to 
resort ?— Not that ever came to my knowledge. Mets 

‘ Are you not of opinion that though those houses may facilitate 
the discovery of offenders, they also facilitate the commission of 
crimes, by being notorious rendezvous for persons disposed to 
enter into schemes of that sort, and by bringing them acquainted 
with each other ?— There are a great proportion of the public- 
houses that will not admit persons of this description ; at the same 
time there are many that openly encourage them, and I dare say 
would conceal them if they had an opportunity.’ 


Sir N. Conant says that he ‘ would go any lengths to ob- 
tain evidence that should justify the suppression of such 
houses :’ a remark which much surprizes us, since we should 
suppose that there cannot be an officer under him who would 
not be able to supply that evidence. He adds, *‘ There is no 


feeling in Bow-street to nurse such places, either in the ma- 


istrates or the officers.’ This may be true with regard to the 
former: but, in the testimony of the three officers of that 
establishment who were examined, a very different feeling 
seems to prevail. ‘Townsend, in answer to a question whe- 
ther he considered ‘ the existence of those houses as tending 
to.facilitate the detection of offenders,’ declares that there 1s 
‘no question about it :’ — Vickery says, in answer to the 
same question, ‘ I am sure they do;’ — and his evidence thus 
proceeds : 


‘ But these houses are not now as they were, because they are 
visited by the officers from time to time, whenever they think fit, 
without the least molestation or inconvenience ; they may go into 
these houses, look round, and see what compaiy there are there, 
and what they are doing, without any interruption; formerly we 
could not go into these houses without a magistrate’s warrant ; 
and probably if we went to make any inquiries, we should not 
come off without some insult or molestation ; but now it is = 
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otherwise. I hold myself much above this kind of gentry, and I 
am always treated with great civility. 

‘ But there are a.number of houses of that sort frequented b 
particular bands of thieves ?—TI am aware of that; they are attended 
with this pavantage, for they often furnish the means of detecting 
great offenders; they afford an opportunity to the officers of going 
round, and knowing the suspicious characters, or of apprehending 
persons described in advertisements. It is desirable that the 
officers should know there are such houses, for there is a regular 
correspondence carried on between the thieves of Birmingham, 
Liverpool, and Manchester, and other places, and the thieves of 
London ; and probably, by going to those houses, the officers may 
learn a good deal of useful information respecting desperate cha- 
racters in all parts of the country. There is another advantage, 
that they are able to find out the haunts of those men who have 
returned from Botany Bay, and the nature of their connexions; 
they materially help in the detection of offenders, and if the officers 
did not go round where these men frequent, we should never know 
how to proceed after those parties that are connected together in 
gangs, and bring them to conviction.’ 


He then adds, ¢ I think, however, it would be much better 
if these houses were done away with altogether, but it is not 
in the power of the magistrates to do it altogether.’ — Sayer, 
also, replies thus to the same question : 


‘ I think so; it being flash-houses that collect them together. 
In Sir John Fielding’s time there was the Blakeney in Bow-street, 
next door to the Office; that was a house that men and women 
used to drink in. We would find a great deal of difficulty, when 
informations were brought to Bow-street, in being able to appre- 
hend the offenders, unless there were such houses; but when this 
sort of people use the house in Covent Garden or St. Martin’s Lane, 
we should have him at once by merely going there.’ 


Lavender not only deems them ‘ certainly a necessary evil,’ 
and thinks that if they ‘ were done away, we should have the 
thieves resort to private houses and holes of their own and 
we should never find them,’ but seems inclined to prove that 
they are no evil at all: for his examination thus continues: _ 


‘ Is it your opinion that flash-houses are used by old offenders 
as places’ for the instruction of the juvenile offenders ?— No; I 
do not think they are. 

‘ As you are in the habit of frequenting those houses, do you 
frequenth meet with juvenile offenders associating with old offenders 
in those houses ?— No; I have seen old offenders pick them out : 
the young offenders begin by seeing one another at the theatre 
door, and in the Park: a great proportion of them are out-door 
apprentices. 

_ © You are of opinion that the flash-houses do not increase the 
nnmber of offenders ?— No, I think not; I believe there is more 
instruction given in the streets than in those houses; they = 
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Colquhoun : | mae 8 Sa ae YUNG 
§ Do you think the system of permitting publi¢-houses,; which 

are the resort of thieves, for the sake of gaining information, is 
really necessary to obtaining such information ? — Upon the general 
principle that every thing can contribute to the detection and ap» 
prehension of thieves, may be useful in bringing criminal offenders 
to justice; if one house of this description is put down another 
will immediately rise up. i sriotain ‘rot 

‘ Are you of opinion the detections would be as frequent and as 
speedy, if the licences of those houses to which they resort were 
taken away ? — I should doubt it. : Dye 3 

‘ Are the police-officers in the habit of resorting to those houses, 
and living in communication with the thieves, for the purpose of 
obtaining information ? — They do mix with them occasionally, in 
order to obtain information, and they send persons unknown to 
the thieves, to mix with them, for the purpose of gaining inform- 
ation, more especially when great offences have been committed ; 
under such circumstances, every expedient must be resorted to for 
the detection and apprehension of the delinquents.’ 


A very different statement is given by Mr. Holdsworth, 
lately Upper-Marshal, respecting the police-regulations within 
the City of London: : 


‘ Are there many houses in the district of the city of London, 
that are known by the name of Flash-houses ? — Not one ; whenever 
there is, it is stopped immediately, and upon a very different opi- 
nion from what prevails in the county; in the county they con- 
ceive them to be very useful to the officers, that they meet there 
whoever they want: in the city, as soon as a house of that sort is 
attempted to be established, the man has notice; and if he persists 
he loses his licence. 

‘ At the next licensing day ?— No, immediately ; we do not let 
it go on. mM, 

P What authority has the Mayor and Court of Aldermen to take 
a licence away from a victualler, on proof of this conduct, before 
the next licensing day ?—— They enter into security for keeping 
good order, and they are called on by the inquest, and the alder- 
man of the ward stops the licence; by what authority I do not 
know, but he does it. | | 

~* You mean by that, that they call upon the securities to 
be answerable for the money for which they are securities ? — 


Yes. : 
‘ Who 
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‘ Who of course call on the person for whom they are security, 
to repay that money to them; and in that way the person gives up 
the house instead of paying the money ? — Yes, that is it. 

‘ And by that process the house is shut up ? — Yes. 

‘ You do not mean to say that an alderman of any ward has 
power to stop a licence between the periods of its being granted, 
and the re-granting of it for the preceding year? —I do not 
mean to say he has; by calling on the securities, they withdraw 
themselves, and he cannot keep the house open, because they 
refuse to be security any longer; then the house is shut up or 
re-let, for want of securitiés. , 

_* How many instances of such a circumstance as you have re- 
lated, have bappeney within your knowledge, in the last seven 
years ?— I think I can safely say, from ten to a dozen; I think I 
could enumerate the houses. 

« Enumerate some of the houses, the licences of which have 
been so lost?— The Barley Mow in Field-lane, the Red Lion 
in Fleet-market, the Magpie and Stump in Skinner-street, 
Bishopsgate; I can speak safely of those three, but I cannot 
speak with safety to any other. We never allow a flash-house in 


the city. 


‘ Do you not find considerable inconvenience in not knowing 
where to look for those persons who have the character of reputed 
thieves ? — The officers sometimes go out of the city, they know 
where to look for them, and see them together, and know new 
ones by seeing them in the company of old ones: but in the city 
we do not allow them a place of rest if we can help it; the 
officers go out of the city, and are always well treated. 

‘ With the exception of Field-lane, there is hardly any place of 
resort for thieves ?— There are none in Field-lane ; the only fault 
we have to find with that place is the riots of the Irish on Saturday 
night and all day on Sunday. 

‘ Is Petticoat-lane in the city ? — One side of the way. 

‘ Are there not reputed thieves living there ? — They frequent 
the houses in the county. 

‘ You consider that by the vigilance of the magistrates and the 
police, you have in point’ of fact nearly driven out of the city 
those nests of thieves which the Committee have in evidence 
exist in other. parts of the town ?— Yes; they never come into 
the city for the purpose -of, depredations, but they walk about 
as if they were afraid of going into the city. Soames just came 
through Temple-bar to take a peep in the city, and just beyond 
the Temple-gate he picked a pocket, and was returning with, the 
pocket-book he had taken, when he was seized; one of our 
patrole saw Him do it, and immediately took’ him by the ‘collar, 
and found the ‘gentleman whose pocket he saw picked; the casé 
was as plain and clear as possible. But they all seem to go 
through the city as: if they suspected somebody was after them; 
they do not make-an pause ; and if they do any thing there, they 
must do it very ae : 

. Can 
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Can there be a doubt, in true policy, as to the balance of’ 
advantages and evils in encouraging these houses? If they 
remove many difficulties in the detection of crime, do they 
not also afford every facility for the commission of it? Is it 
not to be supposed that plans are laid and schemes matured 
at these resorts of vagabonds, which would never have been 
devised but for the easiness of communication which they 
open? Are not children ruined, servants tempted, and poor 
labourers led into vice, by an accidental association at these 
public-houses with the accustomed frequenters of them; and 
may not the officers themselves be contaminated by the asso- 
ciation? Surely it is a new principle of police, and‘ we 
trust that it will never become established, to encourage 
crime (for what is it else?) in order to detect it. We trust 
that the Committee, on concluding their labours, will strongly 
urge the necessity of carrying the law into effect, and of not 
ae depriving the publican of his licence in these cases but 
suppressing the house altogether. 


[ To be continued. | E.F’. 
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Art. XII. Memoirs of the principal Events in the Campaigns of 
North Holland and Egypt, together with a brief Description of the 
Islands of Crete, Rhodes, Syracuse, Minorca, and the Voyage 
in the Mediterranean. By Major Francis Maule, late of ae 
Second or Queen’s Regiment, and on the Staff of the Severn 
District. 1zmo. pp.315. 8s. Boards. Rivingtons. 1816. 


Me MavteE states in his introduction that he does not 
+ profess to give any thing like a finished account of the 
campaigns mentioned in the title-page; nor would he, after the 
number of books already existing, have obtruded the present ob- 
servations, had he not had an opportunity of remarking certain 
local and particular circumstances which escaped the notice 
of preceding writers. So modest a preface is calculated to 
check any severity of literary criticism, and to induce us. to 
s ever, with an indulgent hand, a variety of inaccuracies 
which might otherwise have incurred more pointed animad- 
version. The Major has trespassed chiefly when he goes out 
of his professional line, and attempts to interweave historical 
notices with the description of the events that passed under his 
eye. He cannot, for example, sail up the Mediterranean without 
summoning to his reader’s recollection the battle of Lepanto, 
although fought in a quarter very distant from the course of 
his navigation ; nor can he pass Crete without reminding us 
that, Jupiter was born on Mount Ida, and that Idomeneus 
conducted the Cretans to the plains of Troy. We were 
10 somewhat 
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somewhat amused on finding: him a serious believer in. the 
* hundred cities of Crete ;” as if an island, mountainous and 
of limited extent, could, in so early an age of society, have 
contained a hundred towns intitled to the high-sounding name 
of cities. — Leaving these mysterious traditions, as well as his 
brief account of the campaign in Holland, we prefer to attend 
to the observations of Major M. on matters that fell under 
his personal cognizance, and on more distant and attractive 
scenes. The fleet in which he sailed anchored in January 1801 
in the bay of Marmorice on the eoast of Asia Minor, a spot 
surrounded with the most beautiful and magnificent scenery : 


¢ Every day which J could snatch from my prison, the transport, 
was employed in ‘excursions into the country, and in the forests in 
the vicinity. 

‘ In all these expeditions, great circumspection became neces- 
sary, to guard against the beasts of prey, wolves and leopards, 
which numerously occupied the recesses of the forests. At night 
we usually heard the howlings of these animals, as we lay on board 
the vessels. About the distance of a mile from one of the Janding 
places, is situated a Turkish village. Around it is a charming 
country, refreshed and fertilized by brooks and rivulets. . The en- 
virons are planted with lofty trees, and embellished with luxuriant 
orchards of fig-trees, being enlivened also by many neat houses, 
whose inhabitants seem occupied in the business of prosperous 
cultivation. _ 

‘ As you cross the forest, the eye discovers a small town, partly 
surrounded by ruins, embosomed by mountains of immense height. 
On a rising ground immediately above the town stands a mosque, 
the approach to which is directed by avenues of trees of the most 
luxuriant foliage. 

‘ These avenues, four in number, are of great length, through 
which the votaries of Allah pass and repass in constant succession. 
We purchased here some honey of exquisite flavour, resembli 
that of Minorca, the bees feeding on the flower of myrtle an 
erange trees.— 

‘ On another occasion a small party landed with me at day- 
break, and proceeded with an intention of taking some sketches of 
the old ruins, which are situated about three leagues in a north- 
westerly direction. We were provided with mules, and two guides, 
and were all of us well armed. After traversing a thick forest of 
pines, olive, and other trees, we arrived at a delightfully open 
country, well cultivated, and occasionally interspersed with cot- 
tages, and other buildings. The ruins of a considerable palace 
or castle, gradually appeared as we advanced, and large masses 
of decayed stone work.’— - 

‘ On our return to the bay in the evening, in passing through 
the thickest part of the wood, one of the party shot at a leopard. 
The’animal made a noise, and instantly made off, by which I con- 
clude he may have received a wound. These animals continually 
lay in ambush, and dart upon the unwary traveller. Our retreat - 
became in consequence a little more circumspect and even rapid, 
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our guide having hinted to us the partiality of those gentry to re- 
connoitre at the approach of night. © ; 

‘ On the day following, a boat calculated for the purpose hav- 
ing been obtained, we, a dint of labour and aide by a guide, 
reached the neighbourhood of Rhodes. The ruins of this once 
celebrated country are still interesting to the attentive traveller, 
and afford objects worthy of inspection. ee 

‘ It is now no longer a place of any note; although from its 
situation, and being in the country where wood is abundant for 
the construction of ships, it is well calculated for the purposes of 
commerce. The town is situated in the extremity of a promontory 
extending to the eastward, precisely in the same spot occupied 
by the great city.’ 

After having remained a considerable time in the bay of 
Marmorice, the fleet set sail on the 24th of February for Egypt. 
The landing on the 8th, and the battle of Alexandria on the 
21st of March, have been very frequently described: but the 
public are much less familiar with the particulars of the inter- 
mediate and indecisive action that took place on the 13th. 
Both parties suffered considerably on that occasion; the loss 
on our side being owing not only to the superior artillery of 
the enemy, but to a necessity, on the part of our commander, 
to push forwards, and endeavour to obtain from the observ- 

-ation of his officers that knowlege of the country and of 

the force of the French, from which he felt himself debarred by 
the ignorance of the Turks, and the unfortunate deprivation of 
the engineers commissioned to that effect in the outset of the 
expedition. Major M. had been stationed with the division 
of troops left behind at Aboukir after the landing : 


‘ On the evening of the 12th, orders were received for the 
greater part of the troops at Aboukir to move forthwith. These 
troops, reinforced by a battalion of marines, marched immediately 
at sun-set. After a long and very harassing march during the 
night, impeded as they were by a heavy and uncertain road, 
through a desert of sand, they at length reached the point of their 
destination. 

¢ The marines, though unaccustomed to long marches, bore 
up with their usual firmness against the fatigues of the march. 

¢ At midnight, I well remember the welcome appearance of the 
‘range of lights, discovering the position of the English army. 
Beyond these, with the intervening distance of half a league, the 
more extended line of the French, who had also fires along the 
whole of their position. 

‘ Our repose here was of short continuance. . At four in the 
morning, the whole of the troops were again under arms. The 
brigade, to which my regiment was attached, formed. on this oc- 
casion the extreme left of the army. After the space of an hour, 
a heavy cannonade from the French line, which in the first in- 
stance was but feebly answered, announced to us the cemmence- 
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ment of the engagement. I had an opportunity of witnessing the 
advance and attack: of the cavalry upon our right and center. ° 

‘ In the mean time, my regiment, leading. the brigade, received 
@ smart salutation from the enemy's light’artillery. We observed 
at the line of hills a brigade of. six guns, supported by cavalry. 
These guns occasioned us some loss, but they did not think proper 
to'relinquish their stron commanding position; and as the brigade 
advanced, they fell back, ‘still keeping up a sharp fire. 

* A singular instance of the correct firing of the French. artil- 
léry occurred here. A shot from the guns above mentioned 

azed the officer who carried the colours, and killed two men, 

he brigade were advancing rapidly; it was of course necessary 
to change the position of the guns; notwithstanding which, six 
shots successively killed or wounded men in the same company, 
which were immediately following the colours. 

‘ On the right and center the battle soon took a favourable 
turn. ‘The enemy abandoned about mid-day the line of hills. 

‘ I perceived the English descending into the plains, advancin 
in open columns, and taking the route to Alexandria. The lett 
wing, in the mean time, kept parallel with the line of march, and 
approached the canal of Alexandria and lake Mareotis. 

‘ A point called the Green Hill, well known to the army in that 
country, was now occupied within range of the enemy’s artillery. 
We suffered considerable Joss here. 

‘ The French army having about three o’clock in the afternoon 
re-occupied their positions and batteries on the heights’ of Nico- 
polis, now turned upon their pursuers, and poured into the lo 
extended line of the English a tremendous shower of balls. and 
grape-shot. My regiment lost twenty-seven men, without return- 
ing a single musket. sis bs? iv | 

‘ The very commanding position of the enemy, supported by 
the garrison of Alexandria, the considerable ‘reinforcements he 
had received, and the rapid approach of evening, ‘induced the 
Commander of the Forces to suspend all further attack. » The bri- 
gades received orders to halt, and soon afterwards falt back. 

‘ At sun-set, the regiment filed-into the space allotted for them 
in the second line in rear of the line of Sand Hills, ‘held by the 
enemy the preceding evening.’ su Mb ahg 

He proceeds to relate in a few words the battle of Alex- 
andria, and the subsequent march of his detathment to Ro- 
setta and Rahmanie. ‘The resistance of the French was not 
serious: but the annoyance experienced by the troops in so 
hot a climate was greater than persons accustomed to.the en- 
joyment of a moderate temperature can possibly conceive, 
Incessant thirst, wretched lodging, mosquitoes and flies by 
day, aided by reptiles at night, all concurred to aggravate 
the sufferings of our countrymen, which became progressively 
greater as the heat of the season increased. | | 

‘ The army remained some time at Amm-el-Dinar, Here the 
heat of the weather became excessive. The fatigue of the marches 
unbounded, and the pains of thirst insupportable. : 

‘ The 
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‘ The unhappy soldiers were seen rolling in the sand, and giv- 
ing themselves up without hope, whilst. the sun darted upon them 
its vertical and fiery rays. . 

‘ Times and.circumstances were no respecters of persons.. 
Every officer was equally exposed. The greater part of them car- 
ried their baggage, if such it might be called, in a knapsack slung 
over the shoulder; and on the arrival at.the position for the night, 
lay down, if not employed on duty, in the sands or fields: in com- 
mon with many others, I myself shared without intermission this 
lot, from the 8th of March, the day of our landing, until the oc- 
cupation of Alexandria in the September following: during the 
whole of this period, I never experienced the least diminution of 
health. 

‘ The dreadful southerly wind, called by the Egyptians the 
kamsin, or wind of fifty days, commenced at this period its fatal 
career. 

¢ They prevail generally in the fifty days preceding and follow- 
ing the equinox, They are the winds of the desert, and are justly 
called poisonous, from the baneful effects they occasion to the 
human frame. 

‘ It is difficult to form an idea of its excessive heat, or to cal- 
culate upon its destructive tendency. After a day spent under 
the burning rays of the sun, and worn down with a long and toil- 
some march, the wearied soldier expected some little repose at the 
approach of ———- 

‘ It was in vain that he cherished this pleasing hope. Instead 
of cool and refreshing breezes, the deadly blast of the kamsin 
assailed him, and prevented the necessary repose. It may be 
said to resemble the confined air of an oven. It produces a 
change on all animated bodies, affects immediately the lungs, and 
causes pain. : 

‘ The skin also becomes parched and dry: no quantity of water 
drank by the unhappy sufferer produces perspiration, and it ism 
vain to seek for coolness.’— 

‘ The poor Arabs were seen terrified, and running about in 
groupes, throwing themselves into the Nile, where they remain 
for many hours; others shut themselves up in their houses, and 
dug pits in the earth. 

¢ If the traveller in the desert should be overtaken with one of 
the squalls of wind which sometimes happen, a suffocation and 
sudden death are inevitable. 

‘ Even the camels and horses have a mode to resist this horrible 
enemy, by putting the nose into the sand during the squall; na- 
ture has pointed out to them the necessity of thus defending 
themselves.’— 

‘ The kamsig is more or less felt in the island of Cyprus, and 
of Rhodes, but passing as it does over a considerable portion of 
the Mediterranean, its violence is somewhat alleviated by the coel- 
ness of the waters. I have experienced it in Minorca, and in Gib- 
raltar: in the latter place, it is generally called an easterly wind 
or levanter: it is extremely oppressive on that rock; and during 
its continuance, totally changes the nature of the climate. ob 
‘ When 
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© When the winds proceed alone from the Deserts of Arabia and 
Lybia, their force is at its extreme height. The air which covers 
these immense plains, meeting with neither lakes, rivulets, nor water 
of any description, but always scorched by the rays of a burnin 
sun, and the reflexion of the sand, becomes naturally more ari 
and destructive. This naturally accounts for its insupportable 
power in the latitude in which we then were; namely, so very con- 
tiguous to the deserts above mentioned.’ 

With the exception of the passages which we have quoted» 
the volume contains very little that is interesting, being made 
up (see pp. 180. et seqg.) of extracts from the intercepted 
letters of French officers published long since in our news- 
papers, or of repetitions of common-place remarks on the 
climate and situation of Egypt.— The Major’s regiment 
being ordered towards the Straits at the end of the cumnpenge 
he makes a few very cursory observations on Malta, Sicily, 
Minorca, Gibraltar, and finally on the neighbouring part of 
Spain; and he concludes his memoir with an account of the 
dreadful epidemic or pestilential fever which caused such mor- 
tality at Gibraltar in the year 1804. — As a composition, this 
little volume is extremely defective, the quotations (as in 
p- 220.) being generally incorrect, and the descriptions 
abounding in inelegancies ; and Major M. has evidently allowed 
too long an interval to elapse before he published bis account, 
so that the remnant of information that he had to commu- 
nicate was scarcely worthy of the press, at least in a separate 
form; however suitable it might have been to fill the columns 
of a magazine, or to make an appendage to some larger work 
on the subject. 


MONT HG. CATAL. @.G.be E, 
For OCTOBER, 1816. 


POETRY. 


Art.13. Zhe Festival of Flora. A Poem. + With Botanical Notes. 
izmo. pp.60. Sewed. Sharpe. 1815. 

A rigid censor of the taste of the age might quote, in support 
of his remonstrances, the frivolity of such poetical effusions as that 
which is now before us, and the encouraging reception which they 
have experienced from the public. The antient apologue, he might 
allege, pointed at least to a moral lesson: but the interior animals 
are now exhibited as busied with fashionable balls and routs ; even 
shrubs and flowers must mingle in the dance; and, ere long, we 
may expect to hear it announced that the Diamond has issued 
cards to all the gems and precious stones, for an at home, at Gol- 
conda. All this may appear abundantly childish; and yet, testy 

Rev. Oct. 1816. P and 
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and cynical as we are sometimes reputed to be, we feel conscious 
of no disposition to animadvert on those nuga canore which have 
in any degree contributed either to unknit our own brows, or to 
allure the young, the gay, or the fair mto the delightful paths of 
natural science. The prose-notes, at all events, usually administer 
some pleasing or striking mstruction; and the verses may be 
quietly permitted to hang out as an elegant decoy to the temple 
of philosophy. 

* The following lines,’ says their author, ‘ were written.for the 
amusement of a very young lady, who permits me to record in them 
only her Christian name. The spot in which the scene is laid, and 
which I have attempted briefly to describe, is the summer-resi- 
dence of her family; a place which, while it owes many of its 
charms to the bounty of nature, and more to the taste of its pos- 
Sessor, is endeared to me by the recollection of my boyislr recre- 
ations, —- by reminding me of kindness which I have uniformly 
experienced, and of friendship which I hope long to enjoy.’ 

plan of this little piece of dadinage is neither complex nor 
unnecessarily protracted: yet the nature of the subject would have 
easily admitted, and, from such a lively and amusing pen, the 
public would have more than tolerated, a greater multiplicity both 
of incident and episode. —— The Goddess Flora, determined not to 
be surpassed in splendour and gaiety by the beasts and birds, inti- 
mates to all her loving subjects, through the intervention of the 
Rose, her royal will and pleasure to celebrate a ceremonious gala 
on the 3oth of June; and the Rose, “ nothing loth,” charges her 
messengers, the Gnomes and Sylphs, with a bundle of invitations 
to the principal families of the garden and the field. With joy and 
alacrity, most. of them accept the honour, and make suitable 
preparations for the assembly : 


¢ But some—would you think it ?—declined to be gay, 
And sent their excuses for staying away. 

_ The stately old ALogr, an alien born, 
And brought from:afar the parterre to adorn, 
Apologized much that he could not appear, 
Having only his every-day jacket in wear* ; 
*Twould be long ere he — such a scene to partake in, 
For his holiday clothes took a century making. 
Poor Marycoip mourned her unlucky mishap 
To need, about noon-tide, a regular nap. 
The CycLaMEN chanced to be wholly in blaek ; 
Mimosa had just had a nervous attack ; 
MicnonetTE had long felt herself drooping, indeed 
It was very much feared she was—going to seed. 
The Toncu-THIstLeE thought it his duty to state 
That ’twould shock all his fiends to see him at the féte; 
He’d an utter aversion to parties at noon, 
But would join in a dance by the light of the meon. 


— 





* This rhyme would be more allowable on the north side of 
the Tweed. nis 
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The Primrose of EvENING, — to solitude prone, 
In the stillness of twilight found musing alone, 
A romantic young lady,—was heard to declare 
That, for her part, she hated all bustle and glare, 
Preferring calm nature and mnocent leisure 
To that feverish riot whieh Folly calls pleasure. 
Of all the fair hostess’s kindred and-‘name, 
The Austrian Rose made exeuses from shame; 
For his breath, says report, was so strong, it belied 
The fond prejudice formed from his graceful outside. 
Evurnxorsra sent from the hot-house to say 
That in England she never attempts to be gay, 
Reserving the delicate bloom of her flowers 
For a clime more congenial and brighter than our’s, 
It is thus with the tender sensation of Love ; 
It buds only on earth, but it dlossoms above. 
* Some few little beauties of Flora’s ereation, 
For certain good reasons, had no invitation ;— 
For the Rose had been fearful her spirits would fail 
At the drooping appearanee of poor Wrpow Watt, 
And deemed it were highly improper to meet 
So doubtful a person as young BirreR Sweet, 
And rude to invite, among plants of good breeding, 
Raeecep Rosin, and Catcu-F_y, and LovE-LIES-A-BLEEDING. 
Looking down with contempt on the pride of fine clothes, 
She avoided the Cockscoms and spruce PowpERED Beaux ;. 
And hating false gaudinegs, even on gay days, 
Turned away with abhorrence from all Painrep Lanes, 
NIGELLA, unhappily destined to claim 
From the vulgar a homely and ludicrous name, 
Was quite out of humour to find herself slighted 
And wholly left out in the list of invited. 
Not so BeLtaponna, whose flowers shrink away, 
As if conscious of guilt, from the gaze of the day; 
She, sullenly moping in murky recesses, 
Is heedless of all but of Luna’s caresses, 
And ever delighting in dulness and gloom, 
Haunts, witch-like, the ruin, the church-yard, and tomb. 
All the others, employed in the arts of adorning, 
{mpatiently waited the Jubilee morning.’ 


That morning, at length, is ushered im, all balmy and blythe- 
some ; and the decorated parties issue forth, arriving at the des- 
tined spot about one o’elock. The Rose, whe does the honours, 
and her numereus varieties, shine conspicuous in the throng : 











‘ Then a fond pair arrived from the neighbouring dell, 
AMARYLLIs the fair, and Miss Liry the Belle. 
Messrs. Stocks, from their office, Change-Alley, Cornhill, 
Brought their managing clerk, little Mr. JonquiL; 
The Iris eame with them, and close by his side 
Was a dashing young damsel, by name Lonpon Pripe. 
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Masor Vinca the Great Periwincle,-# was seen a 
In a salver-shaped jacket of ultra-marine ; 

And adorned as he was, yet his son, though a Minor, 
Appeared than the father both sweeter and finer. 

With these, in an uniform nearly the same, 

The veteran Masor ConvoLvuLus came, 

So infirm in his limbs, and so tall in his port, 

That he constantly needed a stick for support. 

Lo! high in the midst, overtopping the rest, 

The Sun-FLowek reared his broad saffrony crest ; 

But he slighted the beauties around, and his eye 

Was incessantly fixed on the orb of the sky. 

Thou darling Erica, thou child of the waste, 

In Nature’s most lovely simplicity drest, 

Whose tufts, amid all that is cheerless and rude, 

Afford to the wild bird its shelter and food ; 

Lone orphan of Flora! thou too hast come forth 

From those hills where thou wav’st to the breeze of the north, 
And appear’st in the crowd as engaging and pretty 

As the sweet village-maid among belles of the city.’ 


The Primrose, Tulip, Anemone, Woodbine, Jasmine, Pink, Car- 
nation, &c. &c., as they pass in review, are characterized with 
equal felicity; until the bard, despairing of enumerating all the 
beaux and belles of the festival, seems comforted with the re- 
flection that he has at least culled ‘ a nosegay for Kirry.’— The 
insect and feathered nations contribute to enliven the joyous scene, 
while solid and liquid fare are thus amply furnished for the guests: 


‘ The provident Rose, in a nook of the glade, 
Had a dozen long tables for banqueting laid, 
And ordered, at intervals during the rout, 
The refreshments prepared to be handed about. 
Old Corn-FLowER had sent her some cakes of his baking ; 
The CANpDyTuUFT, sweetmeats, and jams of her making; 
The Butter-cup, milk-maid, brought junket and whey ; 
The PEwrERwokrt, dishes and plates in his tray. 
Hers-CuRisTorHeER offered his service to wait ; 
Hers-Rosert appeared in his livery of state ; 
And Sweet-WiIL1am, so handsome, and gay, and polite, 
In a rich suit of crimson, embroidered with white, 
Shewed all that attention which fitly display’d is 
By gallant young men to the wants of the ladies. 
The Rose decked the tables with pleasing devices ; 
The SNow-pRop * supplied a profusion of ices ; 
But the plants of the Green-house refused ’em through fear, 
As unwholesome to eat at that time of the year. 
So the PircHeR-PLAntT furnished a plentiful draught 
Fresh drawn from the clouds, which was eagerly quaff’d ; 





* The snow-drop on the — of June is rather a violent anachi- 
ronism, even for a poet. —Why overlook the services of the ice- 


lant ? 
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And while AMARYLLIS, the handmaid of Flora, 
With dimple of Hebe, and blush of Aurora, 

In CAMPANULA goblets of silver and blue, 

Handed round, from his vessel, the glistening dew, 
Sweet Cows tip the lass and Rost Burcunpy join, 
And, kissing each cup, turn the water to wine. 

‘ As evening was closing, to wind up the whole, 
The light littke Co.umBINE danced a ra seul ; 
Then Rockets went off in a brilliant display, 

And the Birds with a chorus concluded the day.’ 

Fastidious must be that critic who with-holds the smile of appro- 
bation from verses so easy, sprightly, and graceful..— They are 
accompanied by Lines sent with a Violet, on Valentine's Day, and 
by the Rose-bud, which would not disgrace any reputable collection 
of fugitive pieces. —The explanatory notes are neither pedantic 
nor fatiguing ; and they are calculated to convey some interesting 
information to those who are strangers to the habits of the vege- 
table tribes. 


Art. 14. The Panegyric of the late Samuel Whitbread, Esq. M.P. 
By the Rev. J. Whitehouse, formerly of St. John’s: College, 
Cambridge; and Rector of Orlingbury, Northamptonshire. 
8vo. pp. 38. Conder, &c. 

The word Panegyric is sufficiently expressive of the design of 
this poem, and fully apprizes us that no cold balancing estimate of 
virtues and failings is the writer’s aim, but a warm display of those 
great qualities, public and private, which distinguished the lamented 
object of Mr. Whitehouse’s verse. Indeed, as he observes, 


‘ Not wanted here 
The meretricious hues of phantasy, 
Or glaring lights that Adulation flings 
In indiscriminate, and transient show, 
O’er the weak idol of its eulogy : 
But firm, and free, and faithful be the line, 
Expressive of the subject of our song..— 


* What master-hand 
Shall build up the memorial of his fame ? 
Who shall delineate in the living hues 
Of poesy, the labours of a life 
So multifarious, yet converging all 
To one grand point the happiness of man: 
Who shall describe him in the senate, armed 
With all the thunders of Demosthenes, 
And pouring the rich tide of eloquence, 
Full, copious, irresistible, that struck 
Conviction in each mind, and in the heart 
Awakened all the generous sympathies 
Of honour, freedom, country: wheresoe’er 
His sphere of intercourse extended, there 
Was he the foremost, with head, heart, and hand, 
Enlightening, and directing: from his lips 
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Plain, wholesome truths came undisguised, that quelled 
Of erring policy the insane boast, 

Her specious reasonings, and false rhetoric, 

While on his brow, like lambent lightnings, played 
Wit and good-humour, or her well-aimed shafts 

Keen satire pointed with etherial fire.’ 


Mr. Whitehouse’s political sentiments are implied in the above 
passage, but he afterward expresses them more strongly ; and on 
the subject of frequent and desolating wars he speaks with the in- 
dignation bf a philanthropist and a Christian. He laments that 
Britam, after her long and gigantic efforts, finds herself not re- 
compensed, but exhausted ; and he exclaims, 


. * There was a time 
When Englishmen were proud of being free, 
And justly valuing liberty themselves, 
Dispessed, with careless prodigality, : 
The welcome boon to others; they stood forth 
The champions of the rights of other men, 
They had so much to spare: but, now, instead 
Of this high feeling, and self-reverence 
Which once ennobled us, we are become 
The builders-up again of dynasties 
It was our boast to humble, in the days 
Of England’s glory ; when her sun shone clear, 
And shed dismay on arbitrary thrones.’ 





In strains and with feelings like these, the poet dwelts on the 
public careerand services of Mr.Whitbread, and on his domestic and 
private excellences ; avoiding all reference to the deplorable ter- 
mination of his valuable life. Of his beneficent habits, it is said ; 





‘ To the aged and infirm, 

And those bereft of Reason’s guiding ray, 
He gave his leisure-hours, his daily cares, 
Y, _ And nightly thoughts ; how best to ameliorate 
F Their helpless state, to soothe their wretchedness, 

! To smooth the bed of sickness, and to raise 
To hope and confidence the sinking mind ! 
His vigilance ne’er slept ; nor could the taunts 
Of malice, nor the scoffs of evil men, 

Nor falsehood’s treacherous arts, nor calumny 
Dogging his steps with ceaseless yell, divert 
His purpose from its fixed and destined aim : 
So walked he in his own integrity, 

Fearless : conducted by the steady light 

Of self-approving conscience.’ 








The author’s meaning is generally conveyed in energetic lan- 
guage, but we cannot always Compliment hm on its poetic flow, 
since it often falls into that prosaic course which is the too general 
fault of blank verse. The ensuing lines are examples: 





‘ And 
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‘ And splendid talents he did dedicate.’ P. 10. 

‘ Who pleads the great cause of Humanity.’ P. i2. 
‘ Or stemmed the tide of popular prejudice.’ P.13. 
¢ More than his own ease er convenience.’ P. 26. 


NATURAL HISTORY Gud BOTANY. 


Art.15. Animated Nature ; or, Elements of the Natural History 
of Animals. THustrated by short Histories and Anecdotes ; 
and intended to afford a Popular View of the Linnean System 
of Arrangement. For the Use of Schools. By the Reverend 
W. Bingley, A.M. Fellow of the Limncan Society, and late of 
Peter-house, Cambridge. Embellished with Engravings. $vo. 
pp. 3 6. 6s. Boards. Darton and Co. 


e more than once had the ee ese 
commendation on Mr. Bingley —— contributions to the dabrary 
of the natural historian *. his present publication, the title 
sufficiently indicates the general object: but the preface moreover 
acquaints us that it was undertaken with the sole view of exhibit- 
ing, at once, such a simple and such a methodical introduction to 
the Linnéan system of coology, as might induce young persons 
to prosecute with eagerness the study of a science which not only 
affords us the most striking proofs of the existence and attributes 
of the Deity, ‘ but also furnishes us with abundant sources of ob- 
servation, of reflection, and comfort, which are applicable to us 
under every circumstance, and in every,condition of life.’ — In his 
preliminary systematical index of the characters of the classes, 
orders, and tribes of animals, he has studiously avoided technical 

raseology. ‘ In the account of the respective animals, his 

been, first, to insert a short history of their habits and eco- 
nomy; and at the conclusion of each, in a separate paragraph, to 
give a concise but methodical description of their form and 
pearance.’ We are also told that ‘ to two particulars he has been 
studiously attentive. He has inserted no subject whatever which 
can, in any respect, prove offensive to the most delicate female 
mind. — And it has, throughout, been his constant endeavour to 
divert the attention from second causes, and to turn it to the 
Almighty and only Source of Being, Power, and Truth.’ 

These views, though neither original nor profound, we conceive 
to be of primary importance im the early education of youth; and 
they are intitled, in course, to the serious attention of all who feel 
interested in the promotion of general and individual happiness. 
This paramount consideration has uniformly imduced us to peruse 
such elementary works as are presented to our notice, with par- 
ticular care; and to bestow on them a larger portion of our time 
than some of our readers may, perhaps, at first sight, conceive to 
be advisable. In the instance now before us, we wish not to draw 
any invidious comparisons between the author and others who have 





* For our account of bis Animal Biography, see Rev. N. 8. 
Vol. xiii. p. 178.; and for his Memoirs of Britis h Quadrupeds, 


Vol. ixii. p.252. 
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epee him in similar laudable attempts. To the plar. which 
e announces, he generally adheres; and he has certainly executed 
his task with his usual sagacity and discretion. When we reflect 
on the quantity of useful information which le has contrived to 
reduce within such a limited number of small pages, on the 
authentic documents from which he has abridged his materials, 
and on the.easy comprehension of his style and manner, we cannot 
hesitate to recommend this little work to those persons who are 
intrusted with the education of the young. In the event, however, 
of a fresh impression being required, we would beg leave to suggest 


that the addition of the Linnéan generic and specific appellations 


might contribute to greater accuracy of nomenclature, and pre- 
pare the tyro for engaging in the study of more extended and 
scientific views of the subject. By making the description precede 
the account of the habits of the species, two advantages might 
be gained ; namely, a previous idea of the aspect and form of the 
animal described, and the reservation of the most interesting 
portion of the text to the Jast. We could have welcomed, too, a 
more frequent reference to the proofs of wisdom and design which 
are manifested in the structure and economy of the different 
races of animals, the insertion of a few more lively and amusing 
anecdotes, and, on the whole, language of a more ‘ animated 
nature.’ | 

In one or two instances, by having recourse to his own know- 
lege, or personal observation, the author has furnished his readers 
with new or interesting facts. For example : 

‘ A very pleasing instance of instinct in the Sparrow was men- 
tioned to me about a year ago, upon good authority. One of 
these birds was remarked to fly several times, with food in her 
mouth, into a hole in an old wall. The curiosity of the person 
who observed it was excited to ascertain the cause, as it was in the 
month of January, and, consequently, at a time when the bird 
could not have young. Ascending to the place with a ladder, he 
found there a full-grown sparrow, of the breed of the preceding 
summer. It had been accidentally entangled by one Jeg, in such 
manner as to prevent its escape; and, thus feitered, the parent 
birds had not forsaken their unfortunate offspring, but had continued 
to feed and support it, in its confinement, even for so man 
months after the other individuals of the same brood had taken 
flight.’ 

‘ Puffin Auk.— Immense numbers of these birds breed every 
rear in the small islands off the coasts of Wales and Scotland. 
They dig holes in the earth to the depth of half a yard or up- 
wards, and at the bottom of these they lay a single white egg. 
I have several times taken up the females whilst in the act of 
incubation, and, on placing them upon the ground again, they 
seldom took wing, but generally ran for shelter into their own 
or some neighbouring hole. They are birds of passage, appear 
ing on our coasts about the beginning of April, and continuing 
with us until the middle of August. These birds, when in the 
holes with their young, make a humming kind of noise, not 
16 unlike 
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unlike that produced by the large wheels which are used in the 
spinning of worsted. ‘This noise, when a person is standing on a 
spot surrounded on all sides by them, has a very singular effect. 
On the island of Priestholme, near Beaumaris, I have seen several 
thousands of these birds, all at the same time, in flight.’ 

Of Wolves, we are told that, ‘ when caught in a trap or snare, 
their courage forsakes them, and they become as abject and cow- 
ardly as before they were daring and desperate. Weare informed 
by Gesner that, one night, a friar, a woman, and a wolf, were 
all caught in one trap, the woman lost her senses with the fright, 
the wolf his life, and the friar his character.’-— Was the friar a 
wolf in sheep’s clothing ? 

Without any very. material enlargement of the volume, the sketch 
of Insects and Vermes might have been somewhat extended ; and 
the Bee and Ant-tribes, in particular, might have afforded a more 
ample fund of entertainment.— A few of the engravings are rather 
caricatured: but, in general, a are well selected, and exe- 
cuted with considerable fidelity. In these days of retrenchment, we 
should not omit to add that the price is very moderate. 


Art. 16. The Botanist’s Companion, or an Introduction to the 
Knowlege of Practical Botany, and the Uses of Plants ; either 
growing wild in Great Britain, or cultivated for the Purposes of 
Agriculture, Medicine, Rural Economy, or the Arts. By 
William Salisbury, of the Botanic Garden, Sloane Street. In 
2 Vols. 12mo. 12s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1816, 
These pocket-volumes are intended to assist the students who 

attend the author’s botanical establishment in Sloane Street, or 
who accompany him in his weekly herborizing excursions. The 
first consists of an introduction, which comprehends a familiar 
view of the Linnéan classes, orders, and genera, and an explan- 
ation of the technical phraseology. The characters of the genera 
of British Plants are next laid down, and the rest of the volume 
is occupied with a tabular synopsis of the species; embracing, in 
columns, the Linnéan and English names, the soil or situation, 
the colour of the petals, the time of flowering, the specific charac- 
ters, and a reference to the uses and qualities of such of the species 
as are particularly noticed in the second volume. 

‘ The species of plants are therefore, (says Mr. S.) for the sake 
of easy reference, put into alphabetical order, and in this book set 
up in tables on a similar plan to those in Greffer’s Catalogue and 
Galpine’s Compendium, a small and very useful work, which has 
been some time out of print, of which it will be seen I have availed 
myself in the present undertaking. I have not gone further into the 
class Cryptogamia than to the order Filices ; as the plants of the 
other orders of this class form almost a distinct department in bo- 
tanic science. Should this treatise, however, meet the approbation 
of the public, those will probably engage my attention as an useful 
addition to the present volumes. In its present state I now offer it 
to the public, and my own students in particular, who can best ap- 
preciate its value, hoping on a perusal that their suffrages may be 


in its favour.’ J 
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Vol. ld. treats of plants useful in agriculture, and the arts, — 
of poisonous species indigenous to Great Britain, —of such as 
are noxious, — of exetic trees, shrubs, and flowers, cultivated for 
useful or ornamental purposes, — and of a few vegetable products 
from which sugar or palatable beverages may be obtained. 

Mr. Salisbury has been induced to adopt this arrangement of 
his materials by considering the wants which he has had occasion 
to hear his pupils express ; and, although we can look for nothing 
that is new or particularly ingenious in the execution of such a 
plan, we doubt not that a digest so very portable as the present 
may prove of material service to all who commence their botanical 
career with other views than those of mere amusement. Even 
those individuals who are not professed botanists, but who are 
directly or indirectly interested in the important concerns of agri- 
culture, medicine, or the arts, may derive useful hints from many 
of the comments in the second volume. Being printed oa a smalj 
type. the entire performance contains a larger quantity of valu- 

e information than works of greater magnitude and splesadour 
will supply: but, without extending this article to an unreasonable 
length, we cannot pretend to follow the author through the diver- 
sities of his details. We must not, however, conclude without 
recommending his notices of the grasses, and his indications of 
deleterious plants, to the serious perusal of all whom they may 
concern. 


MINERALOGY. 


Art. 17. Geological and Mining Report on the Leinster Coal Dis- 
trict. By Richard Griffith, Jun. Esq. Inspector Genera! of his 
Majesty’s Royal Mines in Ireland, Mining Engineer to the 
Dublin Society, F.R.S. Edinburgh, &c. &c. &c. 8vo0. pp. 130. 
Dublin. 1814. 

Among the gentlemen of science who have recently directed 
their observations to the long-neglected mineral resources of 
Ireland, the present reporter is justly intitled to hold a conspi- 
cuous station. In his introduction to the valuable communication 
now befere us, he takes a general view of the coal-districts of the 
sister-kingdom; and he concludes by observing that ‘ none, except 
the Leinster district, have been examined ; yet the Munster ceal- 
district is in extent greater than any in England, and may pro- 

contain inexhaustible beds of coal.’— His notice of the 

Antrim collieries should not be. passed in silence. Though not 

extensive, they have been wrought for a great number of years. 

« The coal ts of a slaty nature, and greatly resembles both the 
coal and the accompanying rocks which occur in Ayrshire, and 
hava they occur in the same formation. A very extraordinary 

iscovery was mate at these collieries about the year 1770. It Is 
thus described by the Rev. Dr. Hamilton, m his Letters on the 

North Coast of the County of Antrim. “‘ The mmers, in pushin 

forward an adit or level toward the bed of coal, at an unexplo 

part of the Ballycastle cliff, unexpectedly discovered a passage 
cut through the rock. This passage was very narrow, owing to 
incrustations fornted on its ag On being sufficiently widened, 
some 
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some workmen went through it. In minutely examining this 
subterranean wonder, it was found to be a complete gallery, which 
had been driven forwards many hundred yards, into the bed of 
coal; it branched out into 36 chambers, where coal miners had 
carried forward their works ; these chambers were dressed quite 
square, and in a workman-like manner, pillars were left at proper 
intervals to support the roof; and in short it was found to be an 
extensive mine, wrought by a set of people, at least as expert as 
those of the present generation. Some remains of the tools, and 
even of the baskets used in the works, were discovered, but in 
such a decayed state, that on being touched they fell into pieces. 
Some of the tools appear to have been wood thinly shod with 
iron. 

‘ The great antiquity of this work is evident from the fact, that 
there does not exist the most remote tradition of it in the country, 
but it is more strongly demonstrable from the sides and pillars 
being found covered with sparry iacrustations, which the prevent 
workmen do not observe to be deposited in any definite portion of 
time.’ 

In the more immediate range of his inquiries, Mr. Griffith has 
geologically dissected the stratification of the district, has stated 
many important facts, and has illustrated his descriptions and pro- 
posed modes of extracting the coal by a series of plates, which are 
published in a separate form. Through the whole of his in- 
vestigations, he has carefully forborn to indulge in theoretical 
prepossessions, and has confined his remarks to objects of practical 
utility ; exposing, in a plain and perspicuous manner, the many 
failures in the search for coal that have originated in ignorance or 
_knavery, and the very slevenly and unprofitable modes in which 
the workings are at present conducted. The discovery of whole 
beds of brown spar, of quantities of apyrous clay, equal or superior 
in quality to that of Stourbridge, and of various irregularities and 
dislocations to which most of the ceal-strata appear to have been 
subjected, is well calculated te arrest the attention of our mine- 
ralogical readers; while these land-owners, who either have or 
fancy that they have coal, may hence derive many useful hints 
and suggestions. 

Were reports like the present te be generally drawn up and cir- 
culated through the British empire, we might confidently augur 
the realization of the most extensive and important benefits. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Art.18. A Diary of «a Journey into North Wales, m the Year 
1774. By Samuel Johnson, LL.D. Edited, with illustrative 
Notes, by R. Duppa, LL.B. Barrister at Law. Crown 8vo. 
pp-226. gs. Boards. Jennings. 1816. 

We are not m these days to appreciate the value of a book by 
its price. The present publication, however, would not, on a 
computation which we have had the curiosity to make, with its 
Appendix, Itmerary, and Index,— not forgetting even its table 
of errata,— fill more than 50 of our pages, if printed in the 

same 
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same manner ; and the Journal itself would not quite occupy 16 
pages, or one sheet. Yet the publisher has the modesty to charge 
nine shillings for it, being at the rate of more than one shilling for 
every siz pages. ‘The matter of the book cannot come to its aid ; 
and the secret therefore is that we must pay for the name of 
Dr.Johnson :—our very respect for which induces us to express our 
regret that this Diary has been published with so much form and 
weight. It was evidently never intended to see the light, and con- 
tains little more than such remarks as any man might enter in his 
pocket-book. The Doctor, in a letter to Boswell, says, “ Wales is 
so little different from England, that it offers nothing to the spe- 
culation of the traveller,” (Boswell’s Life, Vol. 11. p.29.); and, 
were he alive, he would shake both his sides with laughter at 
seeing the detail of all his calls at Lichfield, and the amount of 
his washing-bill at Chester, illustrated with notes by Mrs. Piozzi 
and Mr. Duppa. 

We are not furnished with any history of the discovery of the 
manuscript, which may be seen at the publisher’s: but to the edi- 
tor’s pledge for its authenticity we may add our own recog- 
nition of the hand-writing, and the internal evidence of Johnson’s 
style. The following passage contains some of the ‘ Rambler’s” 
characteristic beauties, and is almost the only one which is worth 
quotation : 

‘ We saw Hawkestone, the seat of Sir Rowland Hill, and were 
conducted by Miss Hill over a large tract of rocks and woods; a 
region abounding with striking scenes and terrific grandeur. We 
were always on the brink of a precipice, or at the foot of a lofty 
rock; but the steeps were seldom naked: in many places oaks of 
uncommon magnitude shot up from the crannies of stone; and 
where there were no trees, there were underwoods and bushes. 

‘ Round the rocks is a narrow path cut upon the stone, which 
is very frequently hewn into steps; but art has proceeded no fur- 
ther than to make the succession of wonders safely accessible. 
The whole circuit is somewhat laborious; it is terminated by a 
grotto cut in the rock to a great extent, with many windings, and 
supported by pillars, not hewn into regularity, but such as imitate 
the spots of nature, by asperities and protuberances. 

‘ The place is without any dampness, and would afford an ha- 
bitation not uncomfortable. There were from space to space seats 
cut out inthe rock. Though it wants water, it excels Dovedale by 
the extent of its prospects, the awfulness of its shades, the horrors 
of its precipices, the verdure of its hollows, and the loftiness of its 
rocks: the ideas which it forces upon the mind are, the sublime, 
the dreadful, and the vast. Above is inaccessible altitude, below 
is horrible profundity. But it excels the garden of [lam only in 
extent. 

‘ Tlam has grandeur tempered with softness ; the walker con- 
gratulates his own arrival at the place, and is grieved to think he 
must ever leave it. As he looks up to the rocks, his thoughts are 
elevated ; as he turns his eyes on the vallies, he is composed and 
soothed. 

‘ He 
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* He that mounts the precipices at Hawkestone wonders how 
he came thither, and doubts how he shall return. His walk is an 
adventure, and his departure an escape. He has not the tran- 
quillity, but the horrors of solitude; a kind of turbulent pleasure 
between fright and admiration. | 

‘ Ilam is the fit abode of pastoral virtue, and might properly 
diffuse its shades over nymphs and swains. Hawkestone can have 
no fitter inhabitants than giants of mighty bone and bold emprise, 
men of lawless courage and heroic violence. Hawkestone should 


be described by Milton, and Ilam by Parnell.’ EF. 


Art. 19. Costume of Portugal, designed by Mr. H. Levéque. 
4to. 111. Boards. Colnaghi and Co. 

We have at several times mentioned the publication of works 
depicting, in coloured plates, the costume of our own and of dif- 
ferent countries, accompanied by cursory descriptions of each 
engraving, in French and English. The present is a production of 
the same kind, and may be considered as adding one more to the 
sertes: but it is not sanctioned by any statement of the sources 
whence it has been formed; nor has it even the convenience of an 
index, or table of the plates. They are fifty in number, and repre- 
sent persons exercising a variety of trades, the peasants of several 
parts of Portugal, begging monks, religious processions, female 
costume, &c. &c.: the generality of which will now be the more 
interesting in this country, on account of our late increased con- 
nection and communication with the people to which they refer. — 
Among the differences of objects and manners which will strike an 
English eye, will be immediately noticed the custom of the Portu- 
guese females sitting on the opposite side of a horse, mule, or ass, 
from that on which women ride in England ; and the rude construc- 
tion of the waggons and carts, especially of their wheels: except 
in the case of the Water-cart and Mud-cart, which seem to be the 
most elegant of these vehicles. 

The first plate represents a female having ‘ an Audience of the 
Prince ;’ and in the description we are told that, though the 
etiquette of the Portuguese court is so extremely rigid that no sub- 
ject, whatever be his rank or functions, ever sits down in the pre- 
sence of his sovereign, or ‘ approaches his person but with a 
reverence due but to the Almighty,’ yet the Prince is always accessi- 
ble to all, and ‘ the prayers of the poor and the demands of the 
rich, the applications of weakness and the claims of power, reach 
him with equal facility. The account proceeds, in flowery and 
diffuse language, to describe the audiences; in which the Prince 
‘ receives all the petitions that are presented to him, listens with 
attention to all the complaints, all the requests of the petitioners ; 
consoles some, cheers others, gives hopes, promises, encourage- 
ment to all. The coarseness of their manners, the familiarity of 
their address; the tautology of some, the prolixity of others, 
nothing wearies him: he seems to forget that he is their master, in 
order to remember that he is their friend !’—If this representation 
be correct, the people of Lisbon will lament the removal of the 
court to the New World ; though perhaps they often found that the 
soft 
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soft words and kind behaviour of their sovereign verified an Eng- 
lish proverb, and “ buttered no parsnips.” 
te 2. exhibits the conveyance of ‘ the Prisoner’s Soup,’ which 

is prepared by a holy brotherhood called Brethren of Charity, who 
procure alms, ‘set up in one of the squares coppers filled with 
meat, vegetables, and rice, and, when these are sufficiently cooked, 
the coppers are placed on carts, adorned with boughs, and are con- 
veyed to the prisons.’ These repasts are repeated on the first Sun- 
day at least of every month, and on the numerous principal festivals 
‘of the year. In this article, the absence of the Prince (now the 
King) 1s lamented: —‘ he who was accustomed te pardon, he who 
alone <% the pewer and always the wish to do it, he will be sought 
in vain | 
. Plate 8. represents a ‘ Peasant of the Neighbourhood of Lisbon,’ in 
a costume which might be advantageously introduced among our 
country-peaple. He wears a straw great coat, ‘ connected and 
wove together as fringe; several borders of this fringe are plaeed 
one over the other aslant, which form an impenetrable defence 

ainst rain: the coats are extremely light, and several English 
on who have adopted them have fully appreciated their utility.’ 
~~ A peasant may be thus as securely thatched as his cottage-roof. 

in plate 21. ‘ Bestaw your charity on a poor sick Man,’ a friend of 
the invalid is depicted, soliciting aid for him ; and here, as in other 
instances, the charity of the Bidiedners is loudly praised: the 
writer asserting that nowhere is this virtue ‘ more frequently, 
more universally, and more constantly practised.’ 

* The Maltese, or the Money-changer, (plate 35.) is an article 
which might be worth quotation, on the subject of finance : but it 
is too long for us. 

In art. 39. ‘ the Ballad-singers,’ it is stated that ‘ charity is inve- 
luntarily awakened by the pleasing tones of these wandering 
minstrels ; and that the Portuguese language, full of vowels, pro- 
minent as well as sonorous, sifords rests to the singer, which ena- 
ble him to display all the treasures of his voice, and draw out all 
the graces of his song.’ © ¥ 

The subject of the last plate is ‘a Peasant Girl leading a Waggon ;’ 
that is, leading the oxen which draw it; and we have the plea- 
sure of learning that the peasants of the province of Minho have 
@ particular attachment to their oxen, and treat them as compa- 
nions of their toil. A young girl ‘leads them to pasture and 
attends them in the stall: she cleans and washes them, keeps their 
skins sleek and their horns bright; and, in order still mere to set 
off the latter, she rubs them from time to time with a little grease.’ 

Considerable information is conveyed in the descriptive part of 
this publication, and the whole will be acceptable to those who can 
afford to purchase it. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 

We have considered the letter signed Samuel Greatheed, and 
dated from Bishop’s Hull, near Taunton, on the subject of the 
lamentable disease which afflicted the estimable poet Cowper, and 
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im reference to the remarks which we mage respecting it in our 
Number for March last, pp. 296, &c.: but, as the letter is in itself 
tong, and the observations which we must make on it cannot be 
expressed in a very few words, we must be excused from printing 
the former entire, and must curtail the latter. Mr. G. says: 


‘ The reviewer assumes, if I do not misunderstand his aim, that Cowper 
believed the Calvinistie doctrine of “ irrespective and irreversible decrees ;?’ 
and then assigns such a belief as the cause of his unhappy derangement. 

© If there be any passage in all Cowper’s writings, that implies his belief 
of that doctrine, I am a stranger to it: but F do not apprehend that there 
ean be; because, during ten years’ familiar mtercourse with him, at the pe 
riod when he published most, I never heard any thing from him that indi- 
cated him to believe it. 

‘ Throughout that time, with very short intervals, (except while diverted 
from the subject,) he was apprehensive of fallmg into everlasting misery: 
but that he did not ascribe this to any irreversible decree, appeared to me, 
Jrst, beeause he considered it (however irrationally) as a judgment for not 
performing what he thought to be a command of God*; the performance 
of which, he always supposed, would have exempted him from the punish- 
mert; and secondly, because, although he imagined, that, in this state, his 
prayers could not be acceptable to God, yet he usually expressed some de- 
gree of hope, that the prayers of his friends might be granted in his behalf, 
Mature reflection on these facts leads me to conclude, that he cou/d not, 
even in his own case, entertain the opinion which the reviewer (I know not 
on what ground) has ascribed to him. 

‘ If, however, he had thought Aimse/f irreversibly deemed to misery, 
which in his worst paroxysms is posstble (though I apprehend it to be with- 
out proof, even then), this would not have demonstrated his belief of the 
doctrine in question ; because he always declared that he believed his own 
case to be singular. Nothing indeed could be more incompatible with 
CatvinisM, than his apprehensions for himself. It is the essential distinc- 
tion of Calvinism, that no regenerate person can finally perish. Cowper 
never wavered in his persuasion, that he was (in the Calvinistic sense) 
regenerate; yet he was equally persuaded, that if he died in the state in 
which he was, he should perish for ever. 

* I cannot allege my reasons for regarding his derangement as hereditary, 
without indelicacy to his surviving relatives, who are mostly of a very 
respectable description. That it was constitutional, I was thoroughly con- 
vinced, by anecdotes of his youth, which he related to me without disco- 
vering any suspicion of the cause. This is the best excuse that can be 
assigned, for squandering fourteen years of the prime of his life in mere 
amusement. Hence, when necessitated to engage in business, he found bim- 
self wholly unprepared for it, and in desperation resolved to destroy himeelf. 
It brought on total insanity; from which, however, under the best treat- 
ment, he recovered in a i months. To have renewed his efforts at 
business would doubtless have rendered, if it would not have proved him, 
insane. He never was a religious character, till his recovery; and during 
more than eight years from that time, he enjoyed uninterrupted ¢ranquillity. 
He thee proposed marriage to Mrs.Unwin. The day was fixed; but be- 
fore it came, the fatal delusion I have described overwhelmed him, for the 
Jrst time ; probably in consequence of agitation produced in his mind, 
the intended change of his condition. From this Leg he never recovered; 
although, after a few years, he became able to divert his thoughts from 
their dismal object by poetical composition.” 











« *T explained this, in a sermon which I preached at Olney, in 1800, 
on occasion of Mr. C.’s recent decease.’ 
It 
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._ _[t seems unnecessary to enter into any argument with Mr, G. as 
to the fact of, Cowper's fears of everlasting condemnation.. He 
admits it when he says, ‘ During ten years, with very short in- 
tervals, he was apprehensive of falling into everlasting misery.’ — 
‘ He imagined that in this state his prayers could not be acceptable 
to God.’ Now, after this admission, it appears to be of little conse- 
Genes whether Cowper thought that his unhappy statewas originally 
etermined by an irreversible decree of the Deity, or whether he 
regarded it as a judgment inflicted on him for the non-performance 
of a divine command. In each case he considered the state itself 
as unalterably fixed, because he did not believe that his own 
tg oi could be accepted. As to the salvo of his friend’s prayers, 
r. Greatheed describes this as the casual expression of * some de- 
gree of hope :’ but, setting that aside, the thing itself (namely, that 
a man professing to depend on the atonement of our Saviour, as 
Cowper frequently does, should disbelieve the efficacy of prayer, 
unless preferred by a friend, and that friend an earthly.one!) is’ 
much too unreasonable to be made the foundation of any argu- 
ment. If Cowper really entertained such despair of being able to 
work out his own salvation, and such hope of the efficacious assist- 
ance of friendly human intercession, all that we can say is, that in 
his reasoning moments and in his unhappy paroxysms there seems 
to have been’ little real distinction. The cruelty, indeed, of pur- 
suing this amiable and ill-starred being into the recesses of the 
raye becomes every moment more apparent. ‘That he feared irre- 
mediable misery without the shadow of a reason for such a fear, 
appears most certain ; and if this be not the consequence of holding 
the doctrine of irreversible decrees, it amounted (as we have said 
before) to the same thing in the practical results of the opinion. Ia 
a sane man we should call it the very impiety of despair: in an 
insane man what can we reason about it ? on 
That he could at the same time believe himself to be in a state of 
regeneration, and of liability to eternal punishment by falling from 
that state, is most certain: but that he should believe himself to 
be regenerate, and yet unacceptable, —that he should feel himself in- 
the progress towards salvation, and still be persuaded of finally 
perishing if he died in the state in which he yet entertained that 
feeling, —is a manifest contradiction in terms, and unworthy of any 
serious consideration. , sh 
We are sorry to say that a recent publication will soon recall us 
to this unpleasing topic. | | 





On account of the absence of one of our coadjutors, who is at 
present on the Continent, we can take no other notice of the 
remarks of Liberalis Cantab. than by assuring the writer that we 
have spoken according to the best judgment that we could form, 
and to the best intelligence which we could procure. 





It is not in our power just now to give a precise answer to the 
inquiry of WwW. D. of Thornhaugh-street. 


*,* The Appenpix to Vol. Lxxx. of the M. R. was published 
on the 1st of October, with the Review for September. 
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